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OUR AMERICAN EPISCOPATE. 
Comments on Titre I., Canon 15 or Digest. 


\ E were going to write down the word Strictures in 

the above heading, when we changed it to Com- 
ments, because there is really no thought of blame or of re- 
proach in our mind in connection with the canon. Parts of 
it we have outgrown in the advance of the Church, so that 
it is not up to our present necessities, and parts of it need 
to be adapted to our present conditions. 

Those who draw up canons deserve great sympathy. It 
is a very difficult thing to embody an important and far- 
reaching rule in the fewest words possible, to select the 
very best words to convey the exact sense intended, to 
avoid all contrariety with other canons, and to create a 
phraseology which, although to a certain extent technical, 
shall always be definite and incapable of misapprehension 
or of misapplication. Having had some familiarity with 
this matter in a long diocesan experience, we have real 
sympathy with those gentlemen who habitually serve in the 
Committees on Constitution and Canons in the Dioceses or 
in the General Convention. 
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Various attempts had been made in former years to syste- 
matize our Canon Law, and although several partial Re- 
ports of Committees had been offered, as in the Revision of 
1832, nothing complete and satisfactory was accomplished 
until, at the General Convention in Richmond, in 1859, the 
substantial and admirable foundation of our present Digest 
was reported and adopted. The work of that able Commit- 
tee, the Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D.D., and the Hon. Murray 
Hoffman, LL.D., on the part of the House of Deputies, and 
Bishops Hopkins and DeLancey on the part of the House 
of Bishops, deserves to be recalled to the memory of the 
present generation. The principal burden of the labor was 
borne by Drs. Hawks and Hoffman, as it lay within their 
specialties of study. The cautious compiling and construct- 
ing of the Digest, which was promptly and thankfully ac- 
cepted at their hands, after a brief reference, for form’s 
sake, to a Joint Committee, was most laborious and thorough. 
All our previous canons, a rare medley upon all subjects, 
distinguished from one another, not according to their top- 
ics, but as the canons of the particular year when they were 
enacted (as, for instance, the first or the second canon of 
1838 or of 1841, etc.), were carefully revised and collated, 
according to their topics, under the four General Titles: I. 
Of the Orders in the Ministry and of the Doctrine and 
Worship of the Church; II. Of Discipline; III. Of the 
Organized Bodies and Officers of the Church; IV. Miscel- 
laneous Provisions. The labor of that Committee in col- 
lecting, comparing, eliminating, joining together, losing 
nothing, adding nothing, distributing under proper heads, 
harmonizing, and perfecting the whole Digest, cannot be 
appreciated at all except by those whose experience has sub- 
jected them to similar, although perhaps not equal labor. 
And the product of that labor, our Digest, has given us a 
form and model under which all subsequent legislation has 
hitherto been conveniently codified. The Church owes a 
debt never sufficiently recognized to those two great cotem- 
porary canonists and ecclesiastical statesmen, Hawks and 
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Hoffman—* par nobile fratrum.” Shall we ever “look 
upon their like again” ? 

Canon 15 of Title I. is entitled “Of Bishops.” All our 
preceding legislation concerning these Officers of the 
Church, excepting that which has reference to Discipline, 
and which belongs under Title II., is grouped into this 
canon, and all our subsequent enactments have been care- 
fully arranged under the same head. Under this canon are 
disposed all the varieties of the Episcopal Order, Diocesan 
Bishops, Assistant Bishops, Provisional Bishops, Domestic 
Missionary Bishops, and Foreign Missionary Bishops, all 
under appropriate Sections and Subsections. With these is 
a general direction as to the age below which Bishops may 
not be elected; and there are guarded rules for every par- 
ticular case, as to the modes of election and conditions of 
consecration, the form of testimonials, the evidence of con- 
sent, the methods of procedure in the case of elections 
occurring more than six months prior to a Session of the 
General Convention, or less than six months prior to such 
Session, the duties of visitation and oversight, the right, 
methods, and effect of resignations, and various other regu- 
lations necessary to the practical carrying out of thé design 
of the Episcopate in the several fields where it is to be 
exercised. 

In the rapid growth and progress of our Church and of 
our country it is to be expected that this canon, perhaps 
before all others, will require modification and amendment. 
Because the Episcopate is so essential to our organization, 
and in fact to the efficiency of the associated action of a Con- 
tinental Church, it follows that here, as to the mainspring of 
all machinery, attention must be principally given. If 
anything is in fault here, the whole Church will feel the 
injury. If this is weakened, or overburdened, or impaired, 
and goes wrong, the whole work will go wrong. 

This canon, covering so much ground and touching: so 
many topics, and its several parts having been enacted at 
different periods running through almost an entire century, 
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it is to be presumed that some inconsistencies have crept in, 
and that some amendments are required. In the first por- 
tion of these Comments we shall notice and suggest some of 
these proposed amendments (which interspersed here and 
there through the canon are of course not logically con- 
nected) in the order in which we can most conveniently 
take them. 

It is also to be presumed that additions should be made 
which shall develop more fully and apply far more widely 
the two essential ideas of oversight and organization which 
are involved in the conception of a true Episcopate. Under 
this second division we shall speak particularly of the form- 
ing of Dioceses in our Missionary Jurisdictions, and the pro- 
per provision for our Missionary Bishops in. such cases, and, 
also, of the application of the principle of Missionary Bishops 
to the religious cure of souls in the classes and nationalities 
and races, and especially in the immense colored population 
of our country. 

I. We now call attention to a few desirable changes of 
the canon as it stands, to remove an inconsistency or to 
make the sense more clear. We shall be glad, in order to 
save lengthened explanations, if our readers, particularly 
those who are or expect to be members of the General Con- 
vention, will read these Comments with a copy of the canons, 
as last published in 1880, in their hands, turning to the 
passages referred to. 

1. In relation to the consecration of Bishops-elect during 
the recess of the General Convention, it is ordered by Section 
III. [1] pages 62, 63, that, after the evidence of consent 
by the majority of tae Standing Committees is sent to the 
Presiding Bishop, he “shall communicate the same to all 
the Bishops of this Church in the United States,’ with ref- 
erence to their consent. This is the old phrase first em- 
ployed in the Canon of 1820 (prior to which a Diocese 
having the consent of a majority of the Standing Commit- 
tees might refer the testimonials to any three Bishops whom 
it might select for the consecration of its Bishop-elect), and 
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from that date continned without special consideration—a 
phrase used when there were no resigned Bishops, and when 
all Bishops had jurisdiction, and when only Bishops having 
jurisdiction were expected, under Article 3 of the Constitu- 
tion, to be members of the House of Bishops. 

In 1865, when Bishop Talbot resigned his jurisdiction 
as Missionary Bishop of the North-west in order to accept 
the position of Assistant Bishop to Bishop Upfold in Indi- 
ana, to which he had been elected, and when the Rev. Drs. 
Clarkson, Randall, and M. A. D’W. Howe had been elected 
Missionary Bishops for Nebraska, Colorado, and Nevada, it 
was found that there was no provision for the election and 
consecration of Missionary Bishops during the recess of the 
General Convention. And accordingly Section XVII. was 
added to this canon. This section was drafted from two 
preceding sections—one providing for the creation of Mis- 
sionary Bishops during the Session of the General Conven- 
tion, and the other providing for the modes of procuring 
testimonials of evidence and consent as in the case of Dio- 
cesan Bishops, and the phraseology of those sections was 
taken as convenient and without close investigation. And 
so it happened that a similar clause in almost exactly the 
same words, from that old Canon of 1820, crept into this 
later section: “The Presiding or other Bishop as aforesaid 
shall forward copies of the evidence of such consent to each 
Bishop of this Church then within the limits of the United 
States.” Title I. Canon 15, § XVII. [1], page 81. 

The same phrase, under the same usage and conviction, 
was used in the Canon of Episcopal Resignations first 
adopted in 1832, when the first resignation had occurred— 
that of Bishop Chase of Ohio—at a time when it had never 
been dreamed that there could be a Bishop without Juris- 
diction, and when it had not been settled whether the Epis- 
copate of Ohio was vacant until at the last minute, when in 
that Convention the election of the Rev. Dr. McIlvaine was 
accepted, and he with three others (our present Presiding 


Bishop one of them) was consecrated. 
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Afterwards, in 1844, when Bishop Otey, of Tennegsee, 
resigned the care of the South-west, and Bishop Freeman 
was appointed Missionary Bishop of Arkansas and the 
South-west, and Bishop Southgate was elected and conse- 
crated Missionary Bishop in Turkey and its Dependencies, a 
new Canon on Episcopal Resignations was adopted, substan- 
tially the same with that of 1832, but without its implied 
severity. In this new canon, when future resignations were 
beginning to be realized as not only possible but probable, 
the preceding phraseology was modified to meet what had 
always been the real intention of the Church, and the: Pre- 
siding Bishop was directed to “ Communicate without de- 
lay a copy of the same,” that is, of the desire to resign, with 
the reasons moving sheneunite, “to every Bishop. of this 
Church having ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” Canon 15, 
§ XVI. [3], page 78. 

The principles which govern ‘the election and the resig- 

nation of Bishops being precisely the same, and as there is 
an evident inconsistency between the two phrases, it is here 
suggested, without further argument, that the former be 
made to correspond with the latter, the more carefully con- 
sidered phraseology of 1844, and that the phrase in reference 
to the election of Bishops, in § III. [1], page 63, and also 
that on the election of Missionary Bishops in the recess, 
§ XVII. [1], page 81, be changed so as to read, “ shall com- 
municate the same to every Bishop of this Church having 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” 

2. There is a phrase in Section IX. Subsection 2, which 
needs modification to avoid the inconsistency adveried to 
above, and to give a clearer sense and a more compact expres- 
sion, and to bring it into harmony with the canonical phrase- 
ology in other places employed. It is in the regulations in 
regard to giving notice (not for action, as in the previous 
cases, but solely for information) of the consummation of 
an election and transfer of a Missionary Bishop to the 
charge of a Diocese. The present rule is: “On receiving 
notice of the concurrence of a majority of the Bishops and 
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of the Standing Committees in the election, and their ex- 
press consent thereto, the Standing Committee of the Dio- 
cese concerned shall transmit notice thereof to every Bishop 
of this Church and to the Standing Committee of each 
vacant Diocese,” ete. Let the latter clause of this be changed 
to “ shall transmit notice thereof to the ecclesiastical au- 
thority of every Diocese and Missionary Jurisdiction of 
this Church.” This established phraseology would include 
every Bishop and the Standing Committee of every vacant 
Diocese. 

3. In Section XV. §§$ 2 and 3, there is an omission 
which ought to be corrected. It is in the regulation for 
putting a Diocese, where there is no Bishop or where the 
Bishop is under a disability, under the charge of a Bishop, 
Assistant Bishop, or Missionary Bishop. In these second 
and third Subsections the. words “Assistant Bishop” are 
dropped out. Weadmit that these second and third Sub- 
sections imply a much greater responsibility than the jirst, 
and that they imply a temporary jurisdiction which the first 
does not. But inthe nature of our Assistant Episcopate there 
is always given a conditional jurisdiction, as there is in the 
case of a coadjutor or of a suffragan, although in the former 
there is equality and in the latter subjection and inferiority. 
There is no reason why the present Bishop of Connecticut 
could not have temporarily taken charge of New Hampshire 
during its vacancy, while he was so long assistant to the 
venerable Bishop Brownell, as he could now, or why the 
present Assistant Bishop of Kentucky could not temporarily 
take charge of an adjoining vacant Diocese as any other 
neighbor Bishop. Without further discussion, we therefore 
suggest that the clauses in the second and third Subsections 
of Section XV. on page 77, which now read, “ of the Bishop 
of another Diocese or of a Missionary Bishop,” be changed 
so as to read, “of the Bishop of another Diocese, or of an 
Assistant Bishop, or of a Missionary Bishop.” We know 
that the distinction between the jirst Subsection and the 
second and third Subsections was intentional, but we do not 
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think it based upon any sufficient reason, and we think that 
the change proposed would restore to the Assistant Bishop 
the right and the equality of which he is now, so far as this 
canon is concerned, unjustly deprived. 

4. Section VI. of this canon was passed with reference to 
a particular case, the creation of a Provisional Bishop for 
the Diocese of New York. Under this section two Bishops 
have been elected—Bishop Wainwright of sweet memory, 
and the present Bishop of New York, who bedame Diocesan 
on the decease of Bishop Onderdonk in 1861. That section 
is now a dead letter, and can never be acted on again, for 
the reason that “a sentence of suspension without a precise 
limitation of time,” which was the cause of all the trouble, 
can never be pronounced again, the Canon of Suspension 
having been changed so as to require hereafter “a precise 
limitation.” The section stands useless, never to be used 
again, only reminding us of a sad period of our history. 
Let it be dropped, as in other similar cases. It was wise in 
its time. It did its good work. It can never act again. It 
is dead. We move that this Section VI. be stricken out of 
the canon. 

5. In this connection we further suggest that the term 
Provisional, applied in the case just mentioned, and which 
is often currently applied for its convenience to the case 
just before adverted to in Item 3, the case of Bishops tem- 
porarily taking charge of other Dioceses, be recognized as 
applicable to such cases, where a vacant Diocese is put tem- 
porarily by its convention under the full Episcopal charge 
of the Bishop of another Diocese. That peculiar relation- 
ship needs a term to define it. Why not take and authorize 
Provisional”? To make this plain, we suggest that the 
clause “the full Episcopal charge” in § XV. [2] on page 
77, be changed to “the Provisional charge,” the technical 
word “charge” in this connection including the idea of 
“ Episcopal,” and the rest of the subsection fully explain- 
ing its meaning; and we further suggest that in the follow- 
ing stibsection [3] the clause “of the Bishop of another 
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Diocese, or of an Assistant Bishop, or of a Missionary 
Bishop,” be changed to “ of such Provisional Bishop.” 

6. There has been considerable discussion in the course 
of the last year as to the construction of certain clauses in 
the several subsections of Section VII. in relation to Do- 
mestic Missionary Bishops. While there is room for differ- 
ences of opinion in the strict legal interpretation of certain 
clauses, there can be no doubt in the minds of our older 
men, who have for these many years been familiar with the 
intention and practice of the Church under these clauses, 
that all misconception can be settled by changing the ex- 
pressions running through these subsections, “ any Bishop 
elected and consecrated under this Section,” to its equiva- 
lent and synonym, “any Domestic Missionary Bishop.” 
This change would carry out the Church’s undoubted 
intention, and would end all controversy. 

7. In this same Section VII. in Subsection [3], page 65, 
there is a word that ought to be changed to bring the sub- 
section into the recognized technical language of our can- 
ons. The words “vacant Missionary Episcopate” should be 
changed into “vacant Missionary Jurisdiction,” the word 
“ Jurisdiction” having an established relation to the field, 
while the word “ Episcopate” has reference especially to the 
personal work or official relation of the Bishop himself. 

8. We come now to the last of our Comments on the 
canon as it stands. We allude to the case of Subsections 4 
and 5 of Section XVI., on “ Episcopal Resignations,” on 
pages 77, 78, 79. This section, as it is embodied in the 
canon, is exactly the old Canon of 1844, adopted when the 
Church had gained further wisdom from experience; and 
this was based upon the previous Canon of 1832, when 
Bishop Chase resigned Ohio. In those days, when “ State” 
was used for “ Diocese,” and “ Diocese” was often used for 
any field of Episcopal jurisdiction, there was not that nice 
calculation of the exact meaning and literal force of words 
which has since grown up naturally and properly in the en- 
largement of our ecclesiastical law. Canon 6 of Title IIL, 
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originally adopted in 1838, is a very striking illustration of 
the foregoing remark. Technically and strictly it applies 
entirely to Dioceses and Diocesans. Yet the intention of it 
being plainly to provide for the organization of new Dio- 
ceses, a right secured by the Constitution, the intention 
rather than the letter has been regarded. And under it the 
Dioceses of Minnesota, and Iowa, and Nebraska, and 
Kansas, and Arkansas, have been organized out of Mission- 
ary Jurisdictions, the Missionary Jurisdictions being treated 
as Dioceses and the Missionary Bishops as Diocesan Bishops. 
A few words of amendment would fit it for our present 
situation. But, as our plan in this article is not to pro. 
pose amendments outside of Canon 15, Title I, we pro- 
ceed. 

The summary resignation of Ohio by Bishop Chase pro- 
duced intense excitement and a good deal of exasperation. 
And the Canon of 1832, while of course it could not react 
ex post facto upon that case, and could only provide for the 
future, was in its spirit a quasi-judicial declaration upon his 
case, and spake with severity, not to say acerbity. This was 
particularly true with the clauses out of which the fourth 
Subsection of Section X VI. was framed, viz., Sections 6 and 
7 of the old Canon of 1832. They read as follows: “ Sec- 
tion 6. A Bishop whose resignation of the Episcopal juris- 
diction of a Diocese has been thus confirmed shall perform 
no Episcopal act, except by the request of the Bishop of 
some Diocese, or of the Convention or the Standing Com- 
mittee of a vacant Diocese. And if the said Bishop shall 
perform any Episcopal act contrary to these provisions, or 
shall in any wise act contrary to his Christian and Episcopal 
character, he shall, on trial and proof of the fact, be de- 
graded from the ministry by any five Bishops or a majority 
of them, to be appointed by the Senior Bishop of this 
Church, and to be governed by their own rules in the case ; 
and notice of the same shall be given to all the Bishops 
and Standing Committees as in the case of other degraded 
ministers. Section 7. No Bishop whose resignation of the 
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Episcopal jurisdiction of a Diocese has been confirmed as 
aforesaid shall have a seat in the House of Bishops.” 

It was a short shrift and a speedy fall; for resignations 
were not popular in those days. 

But, when the new conditions came in 1844 the senti- 
ment of the Church was different. These presumptions of 
evil and threatenings of punishment had no place. Pity for 
worn-out toilers and sympathy for those who were just put- 
ting on the harness prevailed, and a desire to be just and 
right controlled. Bishop Otey had well nigh exhausted his 
powers. Bishop Freeman was going from his quiet parish 
in Delaware to Arkansas and the Indian country and Texas. 
Bishop H. U. Onderdonk had resigned his charge in Penn- 
sylvania. Young Bishop Hawks was going to Missouri as 
Rector and Bishop. And Bishop Southgate was to start for 
Turkey and the Oriental churches. And, while the good 
of the Church required an earnest discouragement of resig- 
nations, the new Canon of 1844, which is that we now have 
in the Digest, was simply worded to express the necessary 
facts and consequences: “ No Bishop whose resignation of 
the Episcopal jurisdiction of a Diocese has been consum- 
mated pursuant to this section shall, under any circum- 
stances, be eligible to any Diocese now in union, or which 
may hereafter be admitted into union with this Church; 
nor shall he have a seat in the House of Bishops; but he 
may perform Episcopal acts at the request of any Bishop 
of this Church having ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the 
limits of his Diocese.” 

There is no doubt that this canon was intended to apply 
to all resignations which were then considered possible, and 
this was the one canon to meet all supposable cases. And 
when, six years afterwards, Bishop Southgate, under the 
pressure of his sore affliction, the loss of his beloved wife, 
thus throwing upon him the support and education of five 
little motherless children, was compelled to return to his 
native land and present his resignation of the Foreign Juris- 
diction, the history of the Church, in connection with his 
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own personal history, since then, shows unmistakably the 
intention and the interpretation we have given. 

After all, the language of this Subsection [4], page 79, 
strictly construed, does not express the original intention of 
the makers. It was unintentionally technical and strictly 
applies only to Diocesan Bishops resigned, and their relation 
to other Dioceses. This interpretation must be hereafter 
adhered to as the only safe rule. The remedy is in a 
change of the phraseology to bring it into harmony with the 
original intention of the Church and with the other parts of 
the canon. We suggest the following form in the stead of 
that last quoted above, which we now have. Please com- 
pare: 


‘*[4] No Bishop whose resignation of ecclesiastical jurisdiction has 
been consummated pursuant to this section shall, under any circum 
stances, be eligible to any Missionary Jurisdiction or to any Diocese now 
in union, or which may hereafter be admitted into union with this 
Church, nor shall he have a seat in the House of Bishops; but he may 
perform Episcopal acts at the request of any Bishop of this Church 
having ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the limits of his jurisdiction. 

“«[5] A Bishop whe ceases to have Episcopal jurisdiction shall still 
be subject in all matters to the canons and authority of the General 


Convention.” 


II. Having looked at this Canon 15 as it is,and suggested 
some modifications and amendments, not additions, in its 
fdrm, we goa step further and ask: May not some addi- 
tions be made to the canon to develop more fully and apply 
more widely the two essential ideas of oversight and organi- 
zation which are involved in the conception of a true Epis- 
copate ¢ 

Oversight and organization go together. The latter is an 
immediate resuz!t of the former. When you oversee a mat- 
ter you examine it in its details; you understand its parts 
and their relations to each other, and the modes of their 
working together. You see its advantages, if there are any, 
and plan how to increase them. You see its defects, if there 
are any, and you plan how to remove or to correct them. 
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Thus a proper oversight tends to system and order, and thus 
the Episcopacy develops organization. It would seem as if 
a Bishop must be an organizer and administrator in the very 
nature of the case. If he is not, there must be some un- 
usual constitutional deficiency of observation, or some extra- 
ordinary lack of energy and enthusiasm. Thus our Episco- 
pal or Supervisory system generates and evolves method, 
arrangement, combination, system, and with these work to 
the best advantage and efficient results. We have in our 
Church a power in its provision of oversight capable of 
unlimited effects for good. 

Diocesan Episcopacy is our normal rule, from which 
everything primarily moves and to which everything eventu- 
ally tends. But this principle is not inexorable and 
fixed, like a fate; it is considerate and merciful, like an 
angel. It is not hard, like cast iron, to break; it is ductile, 
like gold, to bend. It is a principle susceptible of vast 
modification to meet emergencies or peculiarities of cireum- 
stances. Thus our Assistants or Coadjutors meet one set of 
emergencies; our Provisional Superintendency meets an- 
other set of emergencies. And our Missionary Episcopacy 
meets other and more numerous emergencies along the 
whole range of Church extension at home and abroad. We 
have hardly begun to develop the possibilities of this fruit- 
ful agency and its applications in fields of work hitherto 
unexplored and unattempted. ° 

We propose to speak of this Missionary Episcopate. It 
is an agency of wonderful adaptiveness and capable of im- 
mense applicability, even in directions towards which we 
have as yet, as a Church, hardly glanced. We shall not 
look at it in its grand work abroad, that old primitive and 
apostolic work of converting the nations to Christ, as when 
the first Missionary Bishops, the Apostles, went forth from 
Jerusalem into all nations, from Christ’s own sending, to 
convert and gather souls, to found Dioceses, to build insti- 
tutions, churches, colleges, asylums of all sorts, with minis- 
terial work of men and women—a work never intermitted, 
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as when the Gallic preachers first went into Britain, and as 
when 8. Austin afterwards followed the Heptarchy and 
made the Anglii into Angeli, and showed the Deirans how 
to escape de ira Dei, for which we, too, this day are giving 
thanks to God in our Christianity and in our Church. So 
we are debtors, and so may we send on the gift. 

But we confine ourselves to the Missionary Episcopate as 
we have it here right in our own country in its domestic 
unfoldings. We wish to look at only two aspects of it: 
Jirst, its development and regulation as we are using it in 
our present Missionary Jurisdictions; and next, as we may 
Surther extend and apply it in reaching classes and nation- 
alities, or races, and especially our millions of the colored 
population in our land. 

In uttering a few thoughts on these things, within our 
brief limits, we can only utter catch-words, mere suggestive 
expressions, skeleton thoughts, hints, for our readers to ex. 
pand and explore, to verify and to test. 

1. The single form of the Domestic Missionary Episco- 
pate is that on which we now comment. Of course it is 
only preparatory to the Diocesan Episcopate in the fields 
where it is at work. In its nature it is temporary, occa- 
sional, preparatory to that which is normal and permanent, 
like the Diaconate, which must be gone through to reach 
the Priesthood, but which is also in its nature, as the first 
degree, preliminary, probationary, tentative, and imperfect. 
And yet it is essential, like a beginning, a germ, a first step. 
The primary principle in it is to prepare for Diocesan or- 
ganization. Now it lives by help from outside in order to 
accumulate strength inside. So it preaches, it converts, it 
begins to organize, it puts the few and the small things into 
shape, it begins to raise collections and to set up funds, and 
to form parishes. It guides occasional and spasmodic ener- 
gies into system. It brings the people together in convoca- 
tions, and gets them acquainted with each other in readiness 
for conventions and councils, establishing co-operation. It 
selects a little Standing Committee appointed by the Bishop 
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as preliminary to a strong Standing Committee representa- 
tive of the Diocese and elected by the Annual Convention. 
It is a sort of John the Baptist preaching in the wilderness, 
making ready the way for the coming of the Lord in His 
marshaled and perfected Church. 

In looking at this practically we see the Missionary Juris- 
diction must merge into the complete and self-supporting 
Diocese. How? It must be partly aided and partly com- 
pelled, both helped and forced. Human nature being what 
it is, the Jurisdiction will never support itself so long as 
others will support it. Our General Convention and Board 
of Missions, acting together in the matter, started with a 
serious error in not providing, when our first Domestie Mis- 
sionary Canon was drawn, a method by which the Mission- 
ary Jurisdiction should merge into a Diocese, by requiring 
from the Jurisdiction some specified although variable rate 
of assessment for its own support, and a gradual reduction 
by the Missionary Board of the stipend for Episcopal sup- 
port, and the fixing of a certain stage of growth at which 
diocesan organization must be effected and the Diocese 
thrown, like others, upon its own resources. 

Many of these Jurisdictions, sustained for years, although 
with many more parishes and with much more ability than 
many of our older Dioceses had at their beginning, seem to 
be, at this writing, no nearer diocesan organization than 
they were ten or fifteen years ago. Nebraska has been 
steadily at work for this result for several years, and is now 
prepared, with her Episcopal Fund of $25,000 or $30,000, 
and her schedule of annual assessments for Episcopal sup- 
port, as soon as her Bishop is relieved of Dakota, to stand 
upon her own feet. Kansas, in the midst of these Jurisdic- 
tions, as poor as any of them, started less than twenty years 
ago; but being technically a Diocese, has, under the stress 
of necessity, secured her Fund of about the same amount as 
in Nebraska, and has arranged her annual assessments and 
supports herself. Oregon, we learn, is moving also, and 
perhaps o’ hers, of which we are not informed, to the same 
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end. But, with the exceptions referred to, are these Juris- 
dictions preparing to become Dioceses ? 

There is no reflectiun intended upon our Missionary 
Bishops—a band of as noble, hard-working, and devoted 
men as can be found anywhere. It is not their fault, but 
the fault of the system under which they are engaged. 
The General Convention is alwaysin a hurry. It has never 
taken time to review and reform and perfect this present 
very immature system. The people in the Jurisdictions 
have no motive to provide for their own support so long as 
the Church will support them, and so long as the Church 
has given them no intimations, not to say directions, as to 
the how or the when for self-care. The Domestic Commit- 
tee does not want to reduce stipends already none too large, 
unless they are assured that the Jurisdictions will make up 
the deficit. The Bishops themselves do not want to urge 
their people, because it looks, when they plead for an 
Episcopal provision, as if they were pleading for themselves. 
And so the trouble continues and will continue, until the 
Church supplements the present system with the addition 
of that which is lacking. ‘Our canonical system touching 
these things needs thorough revision—some uniform, 
equable, definite, and authoritative provisions to insure the 
result desired. And we think that we do but voice the 
sentiment of most, if not all, our Missionary Bishops, when 
we ask the Church to take from them the responsibility of 
this present incongruous and but half-finished system, and 
to provide for them the conditions of a regular, well-defined, 
canonical arrangement, by which the Jurisdictions shall 
necessarily pass in due time into Dioceses, and the Mission- 
ary Bishop glide almost imperceptibly at last gradually and 
surely into the Diocesan Bishop. 

We have touched the substantial facts in this matter and 
need not enlarge upon them. In the lack of something 
better, and as a bona-fide effort to do something towards 
improving the present status of the matter, we propose an 
Addition to Section VII., our existing Canon of Domestic 
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Missionary Bishops. Will our readers oblige us by turning 
to the canon on pages 64-66 ? 

Subsection [1] authorizes the House of Bishops to nomi- 
nate, and after election by the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, to consecrate Domestic Missionary Bishops. Sub- 
section [2] authorizes the House of Bishops to define and 
apportion Domestic Missionary Jurisdictions, and to increase 
or diminish their size as they deem best. 

To the second of these subsections, on page 65, we pro- 
pose to add a Proviso, which shall announce the principle 
which ought to be recognized fundamentally in the section, 
to this effect : 

‘* Provided, That any such action of the House of Bishops in creating 
Domestic Missionary Jurisdictions shall not be so construed as to pre- 
vent the organization of a Diocese or Dioceses, as contemplated by the 
first clause of Article 5 of the Constitution, within the limits of any 
Missionary Jurisdictions created under this section; it being further dis- 
tinctly understood and hereby declared that such action of the House of 
Bishops is designed, in the intention of this section, to prepare for and 
facilitate the earliest practicable organization of Dioceses within the 
limits of such Missionary Jurisdictions.” 


Supposing this principle to be here announced, we pro- 
pose to retain the rest of the section as it is (only wishing, 
as before stated, that the first descriptive clause of each of 
these subsections be changed to “such Domestic Mission- 
ary Bishop”) through the first sentence of Subsection [5], 
which sentence shall remain and be numbered as Subsection 
[5] as follows: 


‘*[5] Any Bishop or Bishops elected and consecrated under this sec- 
tion” (or, what is better, any such Domestic Missionary Bishop or 
Bishops) ‘‘ shall be entitled to a seat in the House of Bishops, and shall be 
eligible to the office of Diocesan Bishop in any organized Diocese within 
the United States.” 


Omitting the rest of this subsection, which will be in 
part absorbed in what follows, we go on: 


[6] Whenever, in any State or Territory, or in any part of any 
State or Territory within the Jurisdiction of such a Missionary Bishop, 
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there shall have been, during the year previous, according to the require, 
ment of Section I. of this canon, not Jess than six parishes and not less 
than six Presbyters who have been for at least one year canonically 
resident within the bounds of such Jurisdiction, regularly settled in a 
parish or congregation, and qualified to vote for a Bishop, then such 
State or Territory, or such part of such State or Territory, may be or- 
ganized as a Diocese; and whenever, within said limits, there shall have 
been, during the year previous, not less than nine parishes and not less 
than nine Presbyters, who have been for at least one year canonically 
resident within the bounds of such Jurisdiction regularly settled in a 
parish or congregation, and qualified to vote for a Bishop, then such 
State or Territory, or such part of such State or Territory, shall be or- 
ganized as a Diocese. In the organization of a Diocese under this sub- 
section, the Missionary Bishop and the Missionary Jurisdiction shall 
have all the powers and perform all the duties assigned to Dioceses and 
Diocesan Bishops under Canon 6 of Title III., which is hereby author- 
ized as a rule for such organization. 

‘* Whenever a Diocese shall have been organized within the Jurisdic- 
tion of such Missionary Bishop, if the said new Diocese shall include 
the whole of his Jurisdiction, such Missionary Bishop shall become the 
Diocesan thereof. 

‘* If the said new Diocese shall include only a part of his Jurisdiction, 
such Missionary Bishop shall elect whether he will be the Diocesan there- 
of or whether he will remain as Missionary Bishop within the residue of 
his previous Jurisdiction. 

“‘If he elect to become the Diocesan of the new Diocese, a Missionary 
Bishop shall, at the earliest time practicable under the canons, be ap- 
pointed for said residue; or, if a majority of the Bishops shall advise 
and consent to it, and for such time as they shall prescribe, he may re- 
tain his Missionary appointment and continue to discharge the duties of 
Missionary Bishop within the residue of his original Jurisdiction. 

‘* If he elect to remain as Missionary Bishop within the residue of his 
original Jurisdiction, then said new Diocese shall proceed to elect its 
own Diocesan and to procure his consecration according to the provis- 
ions of Sections II., III., and IV. of this canon.” 


The remainder of this section we would leave as it is, 
except as to the change of the first descriptive clause, as be- 
fore recommended, and except that, by the introduction of 
this subsection [6], the remaining two subsections should 
be numbered 7 and 8. 

As any such organization, whenever effected, would come 
before the House of Bishops, any subordinate details in any 
case, such as the size and name of the new Diocese, and. 
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such like, would be subject to the advice and judgment of 
that House. 

Such action as this would be a beginning, at least, to 
remedy a defect which has been permitted to remain uncor- 
rected too long. It would be in harmony with our system 
of Diocesan Episcopacy. It would initiate and encourage 
among the laity in our Missionary Jurisdictions work and 
system in preparing for diocesan existence. And it would 
secure to our noble body of Missionary Bishops a right not 
now provided for them—a right allowed and secured to 
every Diocesan Bishop on the division of a Diocese—the 
right of electing his future position—the right at least of 
being canonically provided for. 

In this last particular there is a grievous defect, not to say 
a serious wrong, in our present canon. For in this Section 
VII. [5], in which is but a single and passing reference to 
the possible organization of a Diocese within a Missionary 
Jurisdiction, and this without any directions or limitations, 
there is coupled to this reference a most faulty concession 
to such new Diocese, to lay its Missionary Bishop, who has 
given his best years for it, upon the shelf utterly unpro- 
vided for, and to elect whomsoever it may please as his 
successor. No wonder, while human nature is what it is, 
and so long as men, laity even more than élergy, are always 
coveting new things and are fond of changes, our Domestic 
Missionary Bishops should be in no haste to inaugurate an 
action, the effect of which may be to leave them without 
either Diocese or Jurisdiction. We are sure that with the 
Bishops now in the field, and up to the present time, no 
such motive has ever operated upon any mind ; but, looking 
at the possibilities and natural tendencies of the present 
section, we must call attention to the error. 

This whole matter ought to be attended to at once. Our 
Missionary Jurisdictions are getting too strong, and our 
Missionary Bishops too numerous, and the Church owes to 
them too much to permit this business to have the go-by, as 
it has in years past. The next General Convention, instead 
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of wasting time upon so many relatively small matters, and 
hurrying its work from the moment of its assembling in 
order to adjourn, should take up this subject, and shape 
some definite and much-needed’ action upon it. We are 
filling our venerable House with Missionary Bishops and 
keeping them there as such, and making no provision for 
any method by which they are to become Diocesans and 
work out the Normal Institutions of the Church. 

II. We now approach another topic—our last—one other 
application of our Canon of Missionary Bishops. We have 
not room, and feel that we might be presuming, to place a 
model of a canon here which should be so drawn up as to 
cover one idea. A very few paragraphs added to our pres- 
ent Section VII. would do it. We are simply commenting. 
The Missionary Episcopate is a wonderfully adaptive influ- 
ence. We have in our country immense Foreign Popula- 
tions, who will not become thoroughly identified with us 
until several generations have intervened, and yet who need 
to be cared for and saved, while these generations are 
passing. We call them classes, nationalities, races—the 
Germans, the Swedes, the Chinese, the Jews, ete. We 
think we see, in this plastic agency of the Missionary 
Episcopate, the key to the relief of one of our most press- 
ing and acknowledged wants. 

We have, also, in our country, the remnants of the old 
Aboriginal Tribes—to-day, upon the most prudent estimates 
of those who have studied the subject, about as numerous 
as they were when our forefathers came to these Western 
shores—some two hundred thousand in all. We have ap- 
plied the key to these people, this race, most successfully, 
and have made a precedent for all future efforts to reach 
classes and nationalities and races. 

And now we have in our country another class—another 
nationality—what we speak of as the Freedmen, the Col- 
ored Population, the five millions of the African race. 
How shall we reach these millions? Through the same 
door, opened by the same key, this master-key that fits to 

nany locks, the Missionary Episcoepate. 
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Here is a form of Episcopal administration, in its nature 
temporary, probationary (not in any sense of doubtfulness), 
disciplinary, tentative, occasional, effective, simple, prepara- 
tory. There is nothing in the world like it for just this sort 
of organizing and experimental work. You may use it for 
as long or for as short a period as you please. You may 
give itas many or as few powers as you please; you may 
enlarge it or you may contract it as you please. You may 
exactly and effectively fit it for precisely the work you want 
to do. 

If the Church in Sweden or the Church in America 
would send out to Kansas a Missionary Bishop to the 
Swedes, his work limited specifically to the Swedes, I would 
welcome him. I am not a Swede; I cannot talk to the 
Swedes; I cannot reach the Swedes; they are as much on 
one side of me as if they were living in Sweden. That 
Bishop would have Ais work, his own success, his own re- 
sponsibility. I would have my work just as distinct and 
just as constant as if he were not here, while I should have 
the blessed consolation of thinking that some poor souls, who 
were providentially beyond me, were being gathered into 
Christ’s kingdom. We would never interfere. We would 
work together for one grand object. His discipline would 
be for his own people ; mine would be for mine. His 
prayer-book and mine would agree in certain great doctrines 
under the Creed, and in a certain general ritual under the 
Church year. As the generations would pass and these 
people become Americanized symp: athy, habit, inter-com- 
munion, would lead them to us, and in due time our Dio- 
ceses would absorb them. But we must not dilate upon 
this. 

So, if the Church would send a Missionary Bishop to 
Kansas for our large Colored Population, if he were a white 
man I would welcome him as I do my brother Bishops of 
the Jurisdictions all around me; if he were a black man I 
would welcome him as I would my brother Bishop of Hayti, 
and as I would, if I had lived in the sacred ages of the early 
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Councils, have welcomed the black Bishops of the Churches 
of Africa in her Christian glory. We would work together, 
each in his own lines. His people prefer to operate 
together. Let them do so. It is a Divinely-ordained prepa- 
ration for Aim, and helps us decidedly in our plans. My 
work is already fixed and enough. It would be very diffi- 
cult, in the existing conditions of society, to bring any 
specific effect upon those multitudes unless we go to them 
specially and asa unit. We may gather a little feeble con- 
gregation here and there, but we cannot act on their masses 
unless we send an influence that shall address them singu- 
larly and exclusively, and also as a whole—that shall be for 
them as a race, and be theirs to be identified with them, to 
belong to them, in due time to be operated by them, as they 
are lifted up in the educational and in the social scale. 
There are many men who are by temperament or by habit 
or by grace wonderfully fitted for just sucha field. If the 
Rev. Dr. A. Toomer Porter could be sent into South Carolina 
and Georgia, as a Missionary Bishop to the Colored Popu- 
lation, with his rights and duties defined, he would be a 
help and no hindrance to the Bishops of those Dioceses. 
They would all have their several lines. Or, if our Mr. 
Cooke of Virginia could be authorized to rally into an 
organization those thousands in Eastern Virginia and along 
the James River, and around the Dismal Swamp in North 
Carolina, who could so easily be led into the Church, if 
they could once feel that it is or may be their own Church, 
what results might not be anticipated! Or, if we could 
find and send one, white or black, who, if he has not been 
graduated at a Theological school, has sat at the feet of 
Mrs. Patty Buford—name sacred from its last associations 
with our own Elijah, who has just gone up on “the chariots 
of Israel and with the horsemen thereof,” still to pray for 
the work which he loved below—and who from that hal- 
lowed spot could go forth with authority to those dusky 
masses, holding up the Cross of Christ, and with power to 
send forth heralds suited to their hearers and to their times, 
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how many souls might be converted to the Master, and how 
many weepers might be comforted, and what a step this 
Church might take towards realizing its true destiny! 

Here is an agency, capable of any amount of modification, 
very pliant, and fitted for any extent of adaptation. There 
need be no friction against any other agency. Its own 
grooves can be laid down on purpose for it, and it may run 
in its own grooves. Apply this agency to our Colored 
Population, as we have to our Indian Population. It ree- 
ognizes the existence of our Colored people as a race—their 
solidarity. It accords with their self-respect. 

What shall we do for these people, whom by a very 
strange Providence God has brought into this nation, five 





millions strong, with souls to be saved, with votes to be 
polled? What shall the Church do for them? How shall 
she help lead them aright? How shall she stretch forth a 
hand to them as a sodality, as a body? She must have a 
plan of work laid out for them, adapted to their peculiar 
temperament and circumstances. But there can be no plan 
effective without a Bishop. Our regular Diocesan Bishops, 
North and South, have their own work, all on one side of 
these masses, as much as if these masses were far away in 
the land of their ancestors. Some of these Bishops have a 
hold upon a few of them, but the great masses are outside. 
We do not, cannot, impress them as a vast body with our 
present machinery. We must have something specially for 
them. Send them the Missionary Bishops, with power to or- 
ganize colored Churches, to appoint Standing Committees, 
to open Schools and Colleges and Seminaries for them, to 
ordain Ministers, to appoint Deaconesses, to devise practi- 
eable Sisterhoods and Guilds and Brotherhoods for all sorts 
of influence, to arrange for social meetings, to construct 
Services of Prayer and Songs of Praise, such as will suit and 
attract them, and to do all this for them, and among them, 
and of them. As they outgrow, in generations progressive, 
their present isolations, this facile agency can gradually 
cease. And when eventually they are no longer singular, 
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but merged into the voluminous American people, this 
agency will have quietly passed away of itself, and the 
Dioceses will absorb all. 

To meet the needs of our Colored Population, some, and 
among them one or two of our late most honored Bishops, 
have urged the revival of Suffrag#h Bishops—not as desira- 
ble in itself, but rather as a heroic remedy for a very 
dangerous disease. It is the resuscitation of the old Chore- 
piscopi, which, tolerated for some centuries in the early 
Church, and repeatedly disapproved by important Councils, 
as, for instance, that of Laodicea in a.p. 360, were gradu- 
ally dropped. An effort, with the approbation of Archbishop 
Cranmer, at the time of the Reformation in England, was 
made by King Henry the Eighth to restore them; but, 
after more mature consideration, although an Act had been 
passed for the purpose, it was allowed to fall through. 
These ancient Suffragans, in the nature of their appoint- 
ment, were limited to a part of a Diocese, and were almost 
entirely subject to the will of the Diocesan Bishops, and 
were not successors in the See—an inferior and almost a 
degraded Order. 

The word Suffragan has, to be sure, a higher and more 
respectable sense in ecclesiastical language, in which it is 
applied to Bishops under a Metropolitan, as to the Bishops 
of England under the Archbishops, because they are a 
Council of the Archbishop and, when summoned by him, 
as at Convocations, deposit their suffrages or votes on the 
subjects discussed, or on which advice is asked, a relation 
belonging only to a metropolitical system of the Church. 
It is not in this what we may style English sense of the 
word that Suffragans have been proposed for ‘our colored 
people; for this would be impracticable, since our Diocesans 
are not Metropolitans, and neither need nor can ask for 
Episcopal suffrages in their Diocesan Councils. But it is 
in that older sense of the Chorepiscopi that they have been 
thought of as the least objectionable relief for an urgent 
need, and especially to avoid the idea of two equal Bishops 
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in one Territorial Diocese. This idea of but one Bishop in 
one Territory is a good general principle, for general use 
and application; but, when attempted to be wniversally 
applied, it is an impracticable theory, sustained neither by 
Catholic custom nor by the usage of our own Church; as 
the patent facts for many centuries in the Oriental Churches 
show ; as the mixing of Diocesan Bishops and of Bishops 
in partibus and of mitered Episcopal Abbots all over Europe, 
in the same Territories, in the middle ages and to-day, ex- 
hibits, and as our own Coadjutor or Assistant Episcopates, 
born of an unavoidable necessity, in our own history plainly 
illustrate. 

The Suffragan, we are confident, will never do. It is 
un-American if not anti-American. Our wise and venerated 
fathers did not believe in it; and therefore, when they 
arranged for Assistant Bishops, having had one unfortunate 
experiment of a Suffragan, they put it into the same canon, 
as a settled principle and a perpetual protest: “No person 
shall be elected or consecrated a Suffragan Bishop.” Such 
is the deliberate objection in the minds of many in the 
Church against the idea of the Suffragan, that they sincerely 
regret that our wise fathers had not embodied their protest 
in the Constitution. 

In the nature of the case the Suffragan is not only sub- 
ordinate, but he is an inferior. And the fundamental 
principle of our Church in the United States is the absolute 
coequality of the Bishops. Therefore the Assistant is the 
peer of the Diocesan. He has his seat with his brethren in 
the House of Bishops; and he succeeds pso facto to the 
Bishopric on the demise or the actual incapacity of the 
Diocesan. We do not want a class of Bishops who cannot 
sit in the House of Bishops except by sufferance, and who 
are not in all respects the peers of their brethren. There- 
fore the Missionary Bishop is the peer of the Diocesan, 
having his right to a seat in the House of Bishops, and his 
right to be translated to a Diocese. Therefore, as this 
writer would never consent to be put under another Bishop 
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with the brand of a Chorepiscopal inferiority, so never will 
he consent to put another into a position which he would 
not occupy for himself, but will try to do unto others as he 
would that others should do unto him. 

Is there not a better way? Does not this agency of the 
Missionary Bishop commend itself? It is not well, as all 
will admit, that one Bishop should be personally subject to 
another Bishop. The subject Bishop may be the better 
man of the two. It is better that all should be subject to 
one and the same authority—the House of Bishops, the 
General Convention, the law of the whole Church. Send 
your Missionary Bishop consecrated by the House of 
Bishops, like the Diocesan, and responsible to the House of 
Bishops. The House of Bishops can so define his duties as 
never to conflict with those of the Diocesan. The whole 
House of Bishops is wiser to advise and direct him than any 
single Diocesan can be, with perhaps his unwise local 
counselors or his own personal whims and prejudices. 

The suggestion here made is, I know, open to the one 
objection, that it makes a departure from the territorial 
unity of the Diocesan See. But we think the objection is 
more in the fancy than in the fact. Take an illustration. 
Our parishes, quite as much as our Dioceses, are supposed 
to be each a territorial unit. But this is a fact only in the 
rural districts or small towns where only one parish can 
live. In our cities your principle practically perishes. You 
mark off territories nominally into wards or election dis- 
tricts, the smallest civil divisions, but the parishioners are 
all intermingled undistinguishably in all these divisions, yet 
practically without embarrassment or obstruction. Each 
rector looks after his own people, live where they may, and 
a dozen rectors may do their duties harmoniously within a 
single block or around a single square. Why? Simply 
because each rector works in his own lines, and has no 
occasion to go outside of them. The souls constitute the 
parishes, and they care for the souls. 

And so, even in our Diocesan Territories, our canons 
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recognize the difference between actual and canonical 
residence. The clergyman actually resident and fulfilling 
clerical duty in Central New York or in Maine may be canoni- 
cally resident and responsible in Pennsylvania or in Kansas. 
Theories have to bend to facts and circumstances. These 
things must be provided for, and so long as the essential 
ideas of law and order are preserved, and the Lord’s will 
is most effectually done, it is well. 

And, indeed, it is often necessary that one Bishop must 
go into the jurisdiction of another Bishop to do Episcopal 
work, perhaps in the behalf and for the benefit of that 
Bishop. But it matters not, so far as the principle is con- 
cerned, or so far as‘the fact is concerned, whether it be 
with or without his consent. And that which finally makes 
it all right in every case is that the Church authorizes it and 
brings it within the law. And so it has been accepted as 
an established principle, that one Bishop, without violating 
any right, and in strictest accordance with law, may officiate 
in any other Bishop’s jurisdiction, with that other Bishop's 
consent or at his request. And here we arrive at a result 
where our problem as to the Colored People is solved, and 
our difficulties are all removed, and the way is opened to a 
realization of our hopes. For, if the Bishop of any Diocese 
consents or even requests that another Bishop, perhaps 
specially authorized for the purpose by the whole Church, 
and called a Missionary Bishop, shall come into his Diocese, 
to exercise his Episcopate upon a class or upon a nation- 
ality or a race which he cannot conveniently oversee, we 
perceive no objection to it, and certainly no principle nor 
reason against it. 

And this leads us to a proposal or suggestion something 
like the following: that if the Bishops in those Dioceses, 
where the Colored Population is most numerous and most 
in need, any one or more of them or all of them, will ask 
their brethren in the House of Bishops, of which they 
themselves are a very large and influential part, or will, 
themselves alone, or with their councils, memorialize the 
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House of Bishops, or, if they prefer, the General Conven- 
tion, in reference to sending into their territory (they 
themselves having their legitimate place in the nominations) 
Missionary Bishops, to organize and carry on Church work 
among that vast Colored Population, such an act would 
relieve thé whole question of its difficulties, as the result of 
such consent, and would make any such arrangement per- 
fectly orderly and legal. Thus they might weleome and 
receive such Missionary Bishops and co-operate with them in 
their peculiar mission, as far as they conveniently may 
without interference, while at the same time attending to 
their own onerous and ever-pressing duties among their own 
people; and we, as a whole Church, might answer them 
with as much alacrity as would any individual Bishop now 
respond, if some neighboring brother, in a time of sickness 
or other necessity, should ask for the benefit of a visitation. 

The history of the Church in many ages furnishes the 
analogies. The setting up of a Church fully equipped in 
the Heptarchy, after that first visit of the sainted Austin, 
when there were already Bishops in the British Isles, the 
benefits of which we through the Church of England are 
enjoying to-day, might be regarded as an intrusion, as it 
certainly was a departure from the conception of the terri- 
torial unity of a Diocese. But it is history for all that, and 
has never been condemned, and Austin has been sainted. 
And history all through has similar cases. Where the 
Church has been hunting for souls she has never sacrificed 
the souls for the sake of the theory. But our proposition is 
open to no criticism of the violation of territorial unity. 
It is not for intrusion in any sense, but for co-operation, 
fraternal help with cheerful consent, the Church in an 
orderly way aiding her Bishops. 

But we have other analogies, perhaps more exact and 
impressive. At Constantinople to-day are resident together, 
in that one city, the several Patriarchs of old Oriental and 
Catholic Churches, from that central and common home 
watching over their several nationalities, each independent 
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of the other; and, in very many of the larger cities and 
towns through the Dominion and Dependencies of Turkey, 
the Metropolitans and Bishops of different Communions are 
equally the civil members of the same municipality. Ter- 
ritorial lines for long ages past have been effaced and for- 
gotten, while each Bishop has been looking after his own 
people, Syrians, Armenians, Greeks, Copts, Nestorians, 
Jacobites, ete. Why? Because of God’s Providence—the 
same Providence which has imported and planted the Col- 
ored People among us. The old localities are broken up. 
The former territorial divisions are obliterated. The 
nations have been spread afar. The face of the world has 
been changed. But the people live. And the Churches, 
although dispersed, survive. And the Bishops are the 
Bishops of souls and not of territories, of souls within the 
territories, if it may be, but of the souls still, if they are 
driven from the territories. And the Shepherds go after 
the Sheep to save them. And so the Church accommodates 
herself to the Providence of God, in the changeful cireum- 
stances which surround or appeal to her in the changing 
ages. And this, which we have exhibited here, is the 
Catholic practice, traceable back into earlier and purer 
periods, and in ancient Communions that have never bowed 
the knee to the Pope, nor acknowledged the supremacy of 
Medieval Rome. 

Even our own Church has been constantly acting upon 
the same principle, subordinating the theory of Territorial 
Episcopacy to the higher principle of “seeking” our own in 
their wanderings, and ‘‘ saving” the lost who have claims 
upon us. For this cause Bishop Southgate was sent, where 
but few of our people had penetrated, into the hoary Com- 
munions of the Oriental Church; and Bishop Scheres- 
chewsky was consecrated for China, as Bishop Boone before 
him, along with English Bishops for the same field, all 
founding churches for the same race and people. And 
for this cause some one of our own American Bishops makes 
an annual visitation on the Continent of Europe, to exercise 
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Episcopal Offices and Administration for our own nation- 
ality who are traveling or resident there, supervising the 
special class or race for whose spiritual interests he has 
been deputed, and by the side of English Bishops who are 
doing the same for Englishmen, and all in the face of 
Roman prelates and of Old Catholic prelates, who had the 
territory before us. Why? Because there is one original 
constitutional ordinance from Christ, one primal Charter 
from His spirit, recognized in all periods, upon which, as a 
foundation, all constitutions and canons have since been 
built up, binding upon Bishops first of all, and through 
them upon the whole Congregation of the Lord: “Take 
heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and to all the Flock, over 
the which the Holy Ghost hath made you Overseers, to feed 
the Church of God, which He hath purchased with His 


Own Blood.” 


Tuomas Hvusparp VAIL. 

















NOTES AND STRICTURES ON THE NEW RE- 
VISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


SECOND PAPER. 


xi. 2. “ Now when John heard (for ‘had heard’) in prison 
the works of the Christ (for ‘of Christ’), he sent” = 6 6& 
"Iwavyns anovoas, x.t.4. The Revisers do not make 
here their pet emendation: “ Now John, when he heard, 
etc., sent’; assee xii. 2, 43 ; Mark vi. 16, ete., ete. It may 
as well be “ had heard” as “ heard ”, see iv. 2; with “ hear”, 
“ see”, etc., either form may be used. The rév ypiordv 
here is taken not from John’s point of view, but from the 
evangelist’s when he wrote, and may as properly be ren- 
dered “Christ” as “the Christ”; and even if taken from 
John’s point of view, “the Christ” would beg the question 
about which John asked. 

3. “He that cometh” for “he that should come” = 6 
gpyouevos = “he that is to come”, or “that shall come”. 
They have rendered it “is to come” at Rev. i. 4, 8, and iv. 
8, etc.; and in like manner they have rendered ra épyomeva. 

4,7. “Go your way” for “go”; “went their way” for 
“departed ” (zopevw). But see xxviii. 19. 

5. “The blind”, ete. Article inserted six times with 
A. V.—not “blind men”, ete.; and so, often; and so, right. 
This is our idiom. See xxi. 14. 
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6. “Shall find no occasion of stumbling in” = oxavédad16- 
Si év. Elsewhere they are more brief, and render: “be 
stumbled”, “ stumble”, “ be offended”. See xiii. 21, 57, ete. 

7. “To behold”, for “to see” = SeacacSa:. But see 
vi. 1; xxiii. 5; Mark xvi. 14; John vi. 5; Acts xxi. 27; 
Rom. xv. 24, ete. The idety which follows in the next 
verse shows that this has the same meaning; see xiii. 17. 

12. “Men of violence,” for “the violent ” =fvacrai. 
Why did not they say at verse 5 “blind men” for “the 
blind”, to show their reverence for the Greek article, or 
rather, for its absence? See also verse 25. 

14. “ Which is to come” for “which was for to come” = 
6 péd\Awv épyecSar. But see John xii. 4; Acts xxvi. 22; 
Heb. ii. 5; vi. 5; ix. 11; x. 1. In Hebrews it is trans- 
lated “to come”—not “ which is to come” ; and it probably 
means “which was to come”, ¢.e., “which was predicted 
and expected ”. 

16. “In the market places” for “in the markets” = év 
ayopais. No article. 

19. “Is justified ”—aorist in Greek. 

25. “Lord of heaven and earth”. Both with article in 
Greek. See Acts iv. 24. 

25, 26. Aorist rendered preterite for perfect (?). 

27. Aorist rendered perfect. See John xvii. 2. “ Will- 
eth” —not “desireth” = fovAnrarz. See Mark xv. 15; 
Acts xxii. 30; xxiii. 28; xxv. 22; xxvii. 43, ete. Com- 
pare John xviii. 39. 

xii. 2. “ But the Pharisees, when they” for “but when 
the Pharisees, they”. But see verse 24, where the Re- 
visers reverse their construction, with the same Pharisees 
and the same Greek construction! See also xi. 2; ix. 12. 

12. “How much is a man of more value” for “how 
much is a man better”. If they must change, suppose they 
had said, “Of how much more value” ¢ 

“To do good” for “to do well” = xal@s woréiv, not 
even xaAov zoiv. Which isthe more faithful? See 2 
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Thess. iii. 138; Acts x. 33; 1 Cor. vii. 37, 38; 2 Cor. xi. 


4, ete. 
20. “Judgment” = riv xptow; so A. V. 
21. “The Gentiles” = &Sv7; so also A. V. 


24. “The prince” = apyovrz. Why not “prince” or 
“a prince’? See Mark iii. 17, ete. 

) 27, 28. Article omitted twice—ra Sazpovia. 

33. “The tree is known by its fruit” ; but see the cor- 
rection of A. V. at Matt. vii. 16. 

40. Note how the order of time and place in the Greek is 
inverted in the English. 

“The belly of the whale” for “the whale’s belly”! 
When we compare this and v. 34 with 2 Tim. ii. 24, I 
am almost tempted to infer that the learned Revisers sup- 
posed “the whale’s belly” might mean “a belly of the 
whale”. But how many bellies had the whale ? 

42. “The queen of the south”. No articles in Greek. 
But see 2 Tim. ii. 24 again. 

43. “The unclean spirit, when he” for “when the un- 
clean spirit... he”. But this is departing from the 
structure of the Greek; and the ambiguity which they 
would remove is as much in the Greek as in the English of 
A. V. This change of construction therefore is as much 
required in our Lord’s own words (if he used the Greek) as 
in the English. And what has become of their painful 
faithfulness to the exact text? See xxi. 38, etc., ete., ete. 
Here they assume and translate a text for which there is 
} not the slightest authority. Besides, they might have 
reached their purpose by substituting, from the margin, 
“it” for “he”, referring to the demon. 

46. “ His” for the article only, twice. 

xiii. 2. “ Beach” for “shore”. How necessary! 

3. “The sower” for “a sower” = 6 oxeipwy. But why 
change? Does 0 ozeipwyr here mean any definite particu- 
lar sower? Does it not mean indifferently “the sower” or 


a sower”, @.e., “ he that” or “one that sows”? See John 
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v. 45; and viii. 50, “one that seeketh” = 6 @nr@v; and 
Mark iv. 26, “casts seed”, rov oxopov.—The generic 
article. 

17. Preterites for perfects (?). 

“To see” = ide?v, “see” = Brémwerée. See xi. 7, 8. 

18. “ Hear then ye” for “ hear ye therefore” (?). 

24. “Is likened” = wporwSn. 

27. “ Didst thou not” for “ didst not thou” (?). 

28. “ Hath done” (aorist); why not “did” ¢ 

(No marginal note.) “ Wilt thou”—not “ desirest thou.” 
But see Matt. xxvi. 15. 

30. “ Time” = xaipq@. 

34. “ Without ” = yapis. 

“In parables unto the multitudes” for “unto the multi- 
tude in parables”. ‘“ Parables” here is the emphatic word, 
and the A. V. is the natural English. 

36. “Left” for “sent away” = aqets (2). 

39. Why not “the angels” as well as “the end”? Both 
are predicates, and both without the article. 

44. “In” = axo— of ”, from”, or “for” ; why “in” ? 

46. “Sold” = zémpaxe — perfect co-ordinated with 
aorists, which are here rendered preterite. But see Matt. 
i. 22, yéyover. 

48. Order changed ; see xxi. 12, ete., for the Greek order. 

50. “ Furnace of fire,’ row rupos. Also, as at verse 42, 
“the weeping” (0), and “ of teeth” (rr). 

57. “ Were offended” = ¢oxavdadiZovro. But see xi. 6. 

58. “Unbelief ” =az:oriav—not “ disbelief”. But see 
Mark xvi. 16. 

xiv. 1. “ Report concerning Jesus” for “fame of Jesus” 
= axounv Inood(?). “Isrisen” = nyéo9n—not “ is raised” 
or “ was raised”. Butsee Mark xiv. 28; John ii. 22; Matt. 
xxvi. 32; Rom. viii. 34, etc. “ These powers” = ai dvva- 
pers (2). 

9. “Was grieved” for “was sorry” = éAvm7Sn. But 
see xvii. 23; xviii. 31; xix. 22; xxvi. 22,37; Mark x. 22 
(“sorrowful” for “grieved”!); xiv. 19; John xvi. 20; 
2 Cor. ii. 2, 4, ete. 
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14. “ Had compassion on” for “ was moved with compas- 
sion towards” = éomlayyvioSn. So xv. 32. But see xviii. 
27; xx. 34. In this last case they put “moved with com- 
passion” for “ had compassion” ! 

16. “ They have no need to go away” for “ they need not 
depart” =0v ypeiav éyovoi ameASeiv. Had they need 
or did they need to make this change? As for “ depart” 
it is true the Greek word is rendered just before “ go”; and 
the same is true of their “ go away”. The Revisers not un- 
frequently render aweASeiv “ depart,” as at Acts xvi. 40. 

17. Note that here ovx . . . . e¢ um means “ but” = 
“only”; while at xv. 24 it means “not... . but”.—Eng- 
lish idiom. 

22. “To enter into” for “ to get into” (a boat) = éuPjvar 
(not eioéA Serr) (2). 

23. “ After he had sent” for “when, ete.” = azolvoas. 
Why not “sending,” as ii. 11? 

24. “ Distressed” for “ tossed” = Bacavidouevov—of 
the boat, by the waves. (?) 

25. “ Upon” for “on”; and so at 28,29. Why? How 
vastly important, and intensely necessary ! 

29. “ Went down and walked” for “ when he was come 
down he walked”. But see “when he saw” in the next 
verse, also for an aorist participle. Should the reader be 
led to suppose the Greek construction different in the two 
cases? Do the Revisers study variety of expression? But 
see “straightway”, etc. By the way they have, in the next 
verse, inadvertently left “immediately” (instead of “straight- 
way”, their archaic pet) for evSéq@s, as also at xxiv. 29. So 
difficult is it to hold split hairs steadily in view, or, perhaps, 
they have split the hair a second time. 

33. “The Son of God ”’ ; compare xxiii. 31. 

xv. 6. “ That wherewith thou mightest have been profited 
by me is given to God” for “It is a gift, by whatsoever 
thou mightest be profited by me” = 4mpor, & eav 2& 
éuod w@pednsys. “To God” is not translation, but para- 
phrase or exposition. Compare this with their painstaking 
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faithfulness in adhering to the Greek order and emphasis in 
other cases. The A. V. is here by far the more faithful to 
the original, and gives the same sense as their version, and 
that as clearly as the Greek gives it; and, moreover, has 
retained the right grammatical tense for wpeAnSis. See, 
by analogy, Luke xvi. 30, 31. 

9. “The precepts” for “the commandments” = évraA- 
para. While they were making their correction they 
might as well have made it accurate and said, “ precepts.” 

12. “ Were offended ”—not “stumbled”, and that though 
their rendering here might naturally be misunderstood,— 
quite as naturally as in any of the passages where they have 
introduced the other translation. 

14. “Ifthe blind guide the blind ”—“ guide” for “ lead ” ? 
And nothing to distinguish the singular number. There is 
no article in the Greek, but it is literally “if blind lead 
blind ” or “if a blind man lead a blind man”. 

“A pit” for “the ditch” (no article); but is not A. V. 
the true sense in current English? Just before the Re- 
visers say, “is cast into the draught ”, although “ draught ” 
has no article in the Greek. 

32. “Would” for “will”. Is this necessary, and is it 
exactly the sense? He refers to what he wills, not to 
what he would. He is resolved upon what he will and will 
not do. 

33. “In a desert place” for “in the wilderness” = év 
épynuia. But the article is familiarly supplied in such cases 
after év; and see 2 Cor. xi. 26. 

xvi. 1. “ From heaven” = éx rod ovpavov—not “out of 
the heaven”, as elsewhere. 

2, 3. “The heaven” for “the sky” = 6 odjpavos. 

5. “Forgot” for “had forgotten”. But it must be 
“had forgotten” with any construction; the forgetting 
must be antecedent to their coming to the other side, and 
so the Greek implies. If we must change the A. V., would 
it not be better to say, “ And being come to the other side, 
the disciples had forgotten”, etc.; ¢.e., they then found it out ¢ 
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7. “Perceiving” = yvous. 

8, 11. “ Perceive” for “ understand ” = voeire (2). 

19. “ On earth”, “in heaven”—article in Greek. 

29. “In no wise” for “not” = ov yu. But see xxiii. 
39; xxiv. 35, etc., ete. 

24, 25. “ Would” for “will” = SéAez = wills to. The 
simple future after “if” would be “shall”, never “ will”. 
There could therefore be no ambiguity. But see xxiii. 4. 

27. “To every man” = éxaor@. Elsewhere they 
often change “every” to “each”, making questionable Eng- 
lish. 

xvii. 5. “ My beloved Son” = vids pov, 6 ayananros— 
not “ason of mine, even the (or my) beloved”. But see 
xxv. 40; Luke ix. 35; Mark v. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 38; Rev. 
iii. 2; Gal. ii. 20. 

8. “ Lifting up” for “when they had lifted up” = éa- 
pavres. See xiv. 23; Acts xxi. 2,4; ef. Acts i. 9. 

“No one” for “no man”; and so, often. But in the 
next verse they say “no man”. Does ovdeis mean “no 
one” and yuders “no man”? Or did they fear an infer- 
ence as to Christ’s humanity ? 

13, 25. How necessary to faithfulness are these changes 
in the order of the words! 

26. “Therefore the sons are free” for “then are the 
children free” = apaye éAevSepoi eiow of vioi. “Sons” 
may be more accurate than children; but why “therefore” 
for “then” As to arrangement, the A. V. is clearly 
nearer the order and emphasis of the original. 

27. “Lest” = fva un—not “that not”. But see John 
xii. 35; Col. ii. 4; iii. 21; Phil. ii. 27, ete. 

“Cause to stumble”, and so xviii. 6. But see xv. 12. 
“Stumble” is ambiguous as well as “ offend ”. 

xviii. 3. “ Turn” for “be converted” = orpagp7yrte (?). 
“ Little children” = ra zaidia. Article? 

7, 8, 9. “ Occasions”, ete. = twv onav2adov : “the ocea- 
sions”, ete. = ta onavdada: “life”? = rv ewhv. “The 
eternal fire’—(not “ the fire which is,” or “ even that which 
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is”) = to mtp to aiwviov: “the hell of fire” (not “the 
hell of the fire”)—rod zupos. 

12. “Which goeth astray”, for “ which is gone astray” ; 
present participle =“ which is straying,” or “is gone 
astray.” 

16. “ Two witnesses or three”, for “two or three wit- 
nesses”. Is not this a piece of hypercriticism? The A. V. 
gives the usual English phrase. See Heb. x. 28 and 2 Cor. 
xiii. 1; and “the kingdom of heaven”. See also Deut. 
xvii. 6 and xix. 15. 

18, 19. “On earth” (thrice),—rjs ; “in heaven” (twice), 
—r@; “in heaven” = éy ovpavois. See also xvi. 19; 
but compare xxiii. 9. 

20. “In my name”, Gr. ¢:s.—Note and ef. xxviii. 19. 

32. “Called ” for “after that he had called.” But see 
xiv. 23. Either way is well enough; but why change, and 
that, first one way and then another ? 

xix. 1. “ Beyond Jordan”, rod; and so at John i. 28; iii. 
26; but, Matt. iii. 13, they say “to the Jordan”, and Mark i. 
9, “in the Jordan”. The established English usage has 
Jordan without the article (in the Palestinian point of view), 
even in the nominative case; see Joshua iii. 15, “ Jordan 
overfloweth”. If this is an archaism it is no more unintel- 
ligible or ambiguous now than is “which” for “who”, or 
“or” for “ere”, or “ howbeit”, or “straightway”. 

5. “His father and mother” for “father and mother”. 
The A. V. is literal and plain. In the Greek there is no 
article. 

11. “Allmen .. . not” = ov zarres, = “notall men”. 
Cf. 1 Cor. vi. 12; and xii. 23. 

20. “ Have observed” for “have kept” = épvdaga- 
pny. (%) 

22. “ Was one that had” for “had” = vy éy@v. But 
see vii. 29; Mark i. 22, ete. 

23. “It is hard for a rich man to enter” for “a rich mam 
shall hardly enter”. Here the A. V. is exactly literal with 
tense, adverb and all. 
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24. What is the difference, to a simple reader, between 
“a needle’s eye” and “the eye of a needle”? Do the Re- 
visers suppose that “a needle’s eye” means “an eye of a 
needle”, é.c., “ one of the eyes of a needle”? And do they 
intend to insinuate this meaning? A needle is ordinarily 
cycloptic, or, at the least, monoptic. But ah! the Greek 


article ! 

25. “ Astonished exceedingly” for “ exceedingly amazed ” ; 
—consequential. 

26. “ Looking upon them said” for “beheld them and 
said "= eu Brépas etxev. But see vii. 3 and xxvi. 27. 

27. “Lo” for “behold” = idovd. But see i. 20, 23; ii. 
1, 9; x. 16; xx. 18, 30, ete. ete. What hair is split 
here ? 

“Then” for “therefore” = apa. But see, at xvii. 26, 
“therefore” for “then” = apaye. What hair is split again 
here ¢ 

30. The Revisers show here that the sense can be con- 
veyed in English without inserting the article; and their 
manipulation is skillful. But what is gained, by their change, 
in faithfulness to the Word of God? See x. 2. 

xx. 1. “ That is” should be “that was”. So the Ameri- 
can Revisers. 

7. “Hath hired” = éusoS@oaro. 10. “ Would receive” 
= Anppovrar. 

17. “As Jesus was going up” for “ Jesus going up” = 
6 "Inoobs avafBaivwrv. Which is the more faithful? and 
what of participial constructions ? 

19. “Shall be raised up” for “shall rise again”. In the 
Revisers’ text éyepSijoerar is put for avaornoetar. But 
see xiv. 2; xxvii. 63, 64; xxviii. 6; Mark xvi. 6; ete. 

21. “ What wouldst thou?” for “ what wilt thou?’ «e., 
“what wilt thou have?” = ri séAes; (2) 

23. “It is for” for “it shall be given to”. The latter 
insertion keeps up the connection, and is as true as the 
other. “ Hath been prepared ” for “is prepared”. But see 


yéypantat. 
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25. “Their great ones” for “they that are great” = 
ot péyado.. At Mark x. 42, “their great ones” = of 
peyaho. adrev (so also A. V.). But is not a pronoun as 
important as an article?) What has become of their zeal for 
infinitesimal exactitude in conforming to every particle of 
the text, in bringing out the slightest differences in differ- 
ent passages, and particularly in their new text? See “a 
needle’s eye”, “the belly of the whale”, “ two witnesses or 
three”; see also xix. 30; and their contorsions to keep the 
article out, and yet to get it in, at Gal. ii. 20, ete., ete. If 
the A. V. had given the same rendering here as in St. Mark, 
although there was no avroy in the text, or if, the adrar 
being in the text, they had translated as they did, the Re- 
visers would have shown no more than a reasonable breadth 
of the critical mind in leaving the translation unchanged. 
But the change they have made only combines pettiness with 
inconsistency. We beg pardon for speaking plainly. If we 
are asked why make so much ado about a trifling oversight ? 
we answer that, if an oversight, it is an oversight in making 
a petty correction ; and what we most object to all along is 
precisely the pettiness of the greater part of the corrections 
the Revisers have indulged in. 

26. “ Not so shall it be among you” for “it shall not be 
so among you” = ovy dutwo gora: év vyuiv. But see 
ix. 13; viii. 16, 25; xii. 833; xv. 6; xxi. 12, 335 xxiii. 1, 
2, 3, ete. And why not say “not all” (ov wavres) at xix. 
11, and be logically as well as literally correct ¢ 

27. “Would ” for “ will”. The simple future would be 
“shall”. There is no ambiguity therefore. 

xxi. 5. “ Riding” = éwfeSnxnws. Did they see the per- 
fect, or did they render by consequence? “The foal of an 
ass” = tov vrogvyiov. Why not “a foal of an ass”, or 
at least, “an ass’s foal ” ? 

8. “Cut and spread”. These are imperfects; why not 
“went on cutting and spreading” ¢ 

10. “The prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth” for “ Jesus, 
the prophet of Nazareth”. ‘(0 azo N. = “ who is”, or, in the 
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most approved style, “even he that is”. How happened 
they to forget this? 

12. Why did not the Revisers say, “ And the tables of 
the money changers he overturned”, and thus imitate the 
change of order in the Greek, as at xiii. 48; a change which 
may contain some latent emphasis or, perchance, some 
mystery ¢ 

16. “Did ye never read” for “have ye never read”. 
But see xii. 3, 5; xix. 4; xxii. 31; ete.—where ox instead 
of ovdéxore; but what of it? Does the latter require the 
tense to be altered here? See also v. 21, 27, ete., ete. 

23, 24. Why didn’t they say: “In what authority”?—in- 
stead of “ by” = év,—as elsewhere ? 

28,41. “The vineyard” for “my vineyard”; because 
the yod has fallen out of their text. But they find the 
article enough for the possessive pronoun in numberless in- 
stances ; see verse 31, John xix. 20, ete., ete., and compare 





33. Why not, “another parable hear ye”? See xx. 26; 
xxiv. 32, ete. 

38. “But the husbandmen, when they saw, said” for 
“but when, ete., they said”. But see ix. 12; xi. 2. 

“Let us take”. But their text is changed to oy@yuev = 
“ Jet us have” or “ hold ”—not seize or take = xataoya@uper. 

41. “Miserable” for “wicked” = xaxous. (?) 

42. “ The head of the corner”. No articles. 

44, “Scatter as dust” for “ grind to powder” = Arxpinoet. 
(?) Observe it is done by a falling stone. 

xxii. 2. “Is likened” = @porwSn. 3. Why not “ bid the 
bidden” or “ call the called”? See Acts xxvi. 24, 25. 

4. “Made ready” for “ prepared”. See “ready” imme- 
diately afterwards. 

6. “Entreated shamefully” for “. . . spitefully = 
bBpicav. No shame in the word, but wanton violence and 
outrage. Cf. Mark xii.4; Luke xx. 11; when “shame- 
fully” is right. 

11. “To behold (for see) the guests” = SeacacSa1. But 
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see vi. 1; xxiii. 5; Mark xvi. 14; Acts viii. 18, ete. So 
this strange English is not enforced by the Greek. 

13. “Hand and foot” = zodas nar yeipas, “feet and 
hands”; but see “ the footstool of his feet”, and the “two 
witnesses and three”, ete. 

21. Why not say “the things that are Cesar’s to Cesar, 
and the things that are God’s to Ged” and thus continue 
“ faithful” to the Greek? See Mark v. 15. 

34. “ But the Pharisees, when they heard . . . gathered ”, 
for “but when the Pharisees heard, they were”, ete. See 
ix. 12. 

36. “The great” = peyadn; 38, “the great” = 7 
peyain. Both are predicates. 

39. “ A second” for “the second” (also in margin). 
But see Mark xii. 31, “ the second ”; alike in both cases, no 
article. 

40. “The whole law” for “all the law” = dlos 6 voyos. 
But why not, then, say, at verse 37, “thy whole heart”, 
“thy whole soul ”, ete.; and see Matt. iv. 23,24; ix. 26,31, 
ete.; also Acts ii. 2, “all the house”; x. 22, “all the nation”; 
xi. 28, “all the world” (with A. V.); and compare Matt. 
xxiv. 14, “the whole world” (with A. V.). Why then, 
must faithfulness make a change here ? 

42. Tob Aafid. The rod here belongs to 4afié in the 
genitive. So, probably, the rod before the list of names in 
St. Luke’s genealogy of Christ, Luke iii. 23-36; and, if so, 
“the son”, there (both words), should be printed in italics 
(as being inserted) after the A. V. 

43. “In the Spirit” = év wvevuart. So, then, it seems 
the absence of the article rather than its presence shows 
avevdua to be the Holy Spirit. Compare Matt. v. 3. 

xxiii. 4. “They will not move them” = od Sélovor. 
Here there might be ambiguity ; but see xvi. 24; xxvi. 15. 

9. ‘On the earth”; but see xvi. 19; xviii. 18, ete. 
The change proposed in this verse by the American Re- 
visers is well enough in itself, but unnecessary. See John 


viii. 53. 
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13. If this repetition of “enter in” is required by faith- 
fulness, then they should have “bid” “the bidden” to the 
marriage. Besides, they were bound to complete their im- 
provement here by rendering, “for ye enter not in your- 
selves, neither suffer ye them that are entering in to enter 
(in)”. They themselves render efoeASeiv, “come under”, 
Matt. viii. 8 and Luke vii. 6; “come into”, Matt. xvii. 25; 
and “go in” or “ went in”, John x. 9,—here it is “enter 
in” and “go in” in immediate succession—; Acts i. 21; x. 


27; xi. 3; xvii. 2; Mark xv. 43; Luke xi. 37; xv. 28; xxiv. 
29; Matt. xxv. 10. And Liddell and Scott define it “ to go 


or come in”. Yet in some twenty or thirty cases they have 
changed “go in” to “ enter in”, with no more necessity than 
here, or in the passages just referred to. 

15. “A son” for “the child”. 31. “Sons” for “the 
children”. Predicates or in apposition. See xiv. 33 ; xxiv. 8. 

22. “The heaven” for “ heaven”; and then, verse 23, the 
article omitted three times and three times. See verse 24, 
where “strain out” is right; but “ the” is no more required 
with “gnat” and “camel” than with “mint, anise, and 
‘cummin”’, in verse 23. 

39. ‘Ov uy = simply “ not”; and so Mark xiii. 3; Matt. 
xxiv. 35; xxvi. 29, ete., ete. But see Matt. xvi. 28. 

xxiv. 9. “ All the nations” for “all nations”’—and so, 
often. But what is the faithful difference in the sense ? 

13. “To the end” = eis réAos. 

15. “When therefore ye see” for “when ye therefore 
shall see” = 6rav ovv idnre. But see, for “shall”, Mark 
xiii. 7; Luke xvii. 10, etc.; and for “therefore”, Matt. 
xxv. 28. 

22. “Except those days had been shortened no flesh would 
have been saved”; but they “shall be shortened”. This, in 
English, is incongruous. Is it required by the Greek? Is 
not the rule that enjoins it contradicted by this fact of the 
language? See xxvi. 24. In St. Mark the construction of 
the parallel passage is consistent, being framed throughout 
from the prophetic or predestinate point of view. 
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27, 37. Is the change of order necessary to faithfulness, 
or was it to improve the English expression ? 

29. “ Stars shall fall from heaven”, ex tod ovp. “ Pow- 
ers of the heavens”, r@v ovp.; 30. “Sign in heaven”, 
évr@ ovp.; “clouds of heaven”, rod odpavod ; 31. “End 
of heaven”, ovpave@r; 36. “Angels of heaven”, trav 
ovpavav ; 35. “Heaven and earth”, 6 ovp. and 7 yi. 
See Acts iv. 24. 

32. “ Now from the fig-tree learn her parable”. Greek 
order, but see xx. 26; xxi. 33. No pronoun for “ her”, but 
see xxi. 28, 41. 

42. This = éxe7vo; and so A. V. 

xxv. 18. “ Digged in the earth” = Opvge yr. 

20, 22. “Lo” for “behold” = 76. But see 26, 65; 
Mark ii. 24; xi. 21, ete., ete. “He that received” for “he 
that had received” = 6 Aafwrv. But see John xiii. 26, ete. 

21, 23. “Hast been” = 7s. Why not “wast”? But 
who can exactly measure the depths of faithfulness ? 


24. “He that had received” = 6 eiAnpas. But it is 
manifestly co-ordinated with oAafar. 
25, 27. “Thine own” for “that is thine” = rd ody, not 


To idiov. 

26. “ Wicked ” = zovnpi, not “evil”, and so Luke xix. 
22. But see Matt. xii. 45; xvi. 4; Luke xi. 26; Col. i. 21; 
2 Thess. iii. 2, ete., ete. 

28. “ Take ye away, therefore, from” for “take therefore 
from” = apate ov ax. The “ye” is not expressed in 
the Greek ; and see xxiv. 15. 

37. “Athirst” for “thirsty” =éap@vra. This pains- 
taking emendation seems to have been made because (with 
A. V.) the Revisers have “ athirst ” at verse 44. But why 
stop at this? If éa@vra must be “athirst”, how should 
&diysnoa remain “I was thirsty”? Their shortest way would 
have been, if they must correct so flagrant a piece of un- 
faithfulness in the A. V., to put “ thirsty” for “ athirst” at 
verse 44, and then all would have been harmonious. 

40. “One of these my brethren, even of these least ” for 
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“one of the least of these my brethren” = év) rodrwv rar 
adelg@v pov tav iAayiorwry. But the second “these” 
is not in the Greek. See the “daily bread” of the Lord’s 
Prayer, for the construction. 

xxvi. 2. “Cometh” for “is” = yéverar; 5. “arise” for 
“be” = yervnrar; 54, “ be” = yevéoSar. 

7. “Exceeding precious” for “very precious” = Saputi- 
pov ;—exceeding faithful ! 

9. “ The poor” = zr@ydis (no art.). Why not say, “ For 
the poor ye have always with you, but me ye have not 
always”; thus taking advantage of the Greek initial and of 
the English final emphasis? But compare John xii. 8. If 
they must change there, why not also here? 

12. “Did” = ézoinoe; 13. “ Hath done” = é&zoinoe. 
Note a painstaking reconstruction, and all to secure the per- 
sumed logical place for “ also”. 

15. “ Are ye willing to” for “will ye” = Sédere; but 
see xxiii. 4; Acts xxv. 9. ~ 

16. “ Weighed ” = éornoav ;—a possible but at least a 
doubtful sense here. 

17. “ Of unleavened bread” for “of the feast of unleav- 
ened bread” = r@v a@tduwv. Faithfulness to the sense? 
To the syllables? But what has become of the article ? 
“ Make ready” for “ prepare”. (?) 

18. “Time” = xazpos. 

19. “ Appointed” for “had appointed” = ovvéraé&er. 
But “had appointed ” expresses in the English the strict 
relation of time. See xxviii. 16; Luke xxiv. 24. 

21. “ Betray” = zapadwoe; but, at 16, “deliver”? = 
mapadq is substituted for “ betray”, as “deliver” had been 
used just before. Why not make the change there as well 
as here? Just the A. V. be altered? Besides, the Revis- 
ers are not afraid of verbal repetitions. Rather they are 
bound to make them after the Greek. See 1 Cor. xv. 28, 
ete. 

24. “Good were it for that man if he had not been born” 
for “it had been good”, ete. But see xxiv. 22. Surely if 
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iv conditioned by é with an aorist indicative can mean 
“were” (= “would be”), éo@97 with av, and conditioned 
in like manner, can mean “would be saved” instead of 
“would have been saved”. It would really seem as if the 
A. V. must be corrected, render as it may. If it renders 
“had been”, then “were” or “would be”; if it renders 
“would be”, then “ would have been” or “ had been”. But 
see John xv. 22, 24, where they follow the A. V. 

25. “Isit I, Rabbi?” for “ Master, is it I?’ But see “ Save, 
Lord”, viii. 25. “ Hast said” = efzas. 

26, 27. “ He” inserted before “ gave” in 26 but not in 27. 
“ A cup” for “the cup”. Their text omits the article. But 
is any article needed in the Greek phrase? See verses 74 
and 75. 

28. “Is shed”, not “is being shed”. See Acts ii. 47 
and 2 Cor. ii. 15, ete. “ Unto remission of sins” for “ For 
the remission of sins” = eis ageow au. But at Luke i. 
77 they render év agéoex “in the remission”; and see verse 
45, “unto tlie hands” = eis yezpas. 

37. “Sore troubled” for “ very heavy” = adnpovitv. (?) 

43. “Heavy” = BeBapnuévor = “ weighed down”. 

44 and 42. “A second time”, “a third” for “the” ete. 
O faithfulness! How many second and third times were 
there? But see Mark xiv. 72 and Acts x. 15. 

45. “Unto” for “ into” = eis. (?) And how important! 

50. “Laid hands”, ras yezpas; but at 45 “unto the 
hands”, yetpas; and at verse 51 “his hand”, rnv yeipa. 
Why not say here “their hands” and be exact and consist- 
ent—and correct the A. V. at the same time? 

52. “With” =érv; and “the” is inserted twice with 
“sword ”. 

56. “Is come to pass”. Misleading ? 

64 and 39. “ Nevertheless” = zAs)v. This particle seems 
to have been a special exercise to the faithful and conse- 
quential ingenuity of the Revisers. It is used in the N. T. 
about thirty times, and they have corrected the A. V. fifteen 
times. In Matt. xi. 22, 24; Luke x. 14; xi. 41; xii. 31; xix. 
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22, and Rev. ii. 25 they put “howbeit” for “but”; in 
Luke x. 11, 20 and Phil. iv. 14 they put “howbeit ” for 
“ notwithstanding”; in Luke xiii. 33, xviii. 8, and 1 Cor. 
xi. 11, they put “ howbeit ” for “nevertheless”; in Phil. i. 
18; iii. 16, they put “only” for “nevertheless”; in Luke 
xxii. 42; Eph. v. 33, as here in Matt. xxvi. 39, 64, they have 
suffered “nevertheless” to remain. In Matt. xi. 22, 24, 
where they put “howbeit” for “ but”, the phrase in the 
Greek is the very same as here, where the “ nevertheless” is 
retained, viz., zAnv Aéya@ div. Now, as far as the sense 
is concerned, it could make no real difference whether “ but ” 
or “howbeit”, or “notwithstanding”, or “nevertheless” 
were used—“ nevertheless” is one of the most clumsy—; 
and if they had used the simple “ but ” (or “ yet”, or “ and 
yet ”’) in all cases it might have been well. But they seem 
to have had a special fancy for the antiquated “ howbeit”, 
which the A. V. has never used as the translation of 2Anyv ; 
and—for consistency’s sake and consequential faithfulness 
—have retained all the others in different places, except 
“notwithstanding”. Where they put “ only” for “ neverthe- 
less”, “ but” would have done as well, or “ nevertheless” 
might have been left, as here. 

65. “ Hath spoken”, “ have heard ”, for aorists. 

74, 75. “The cock crew”. No article in the Greek. Why 
did they not say: “a cock crew”, as, “he took a cup”, at 
verse 27 ? 

xxvii. 7. “Strangers” = rois Gévois. (article?) “With 
them” = &§ avra@v. 

8. “The field of blood”; aypos. See Acts xvii. 23 and 
Mark iii. 17. 

14. “He gave him no answer, not even to a word ” for 
“he answered him to never a word” = ovx awexpiSn avuT@ 


mpos ovdé év pra. (2) 

15. “At the feast” (marg. “a”) = xara edpriv. Why 
not say, “at feast time”—if we must split hairs about arti- 
cles, or may insert anything whatever except only an article. 
See Gal. ii. 20. 





| 
| 
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17. “When therefore” for “therefore when”. But which 
is most logical in English? Do they think to express any 
difference in the sense ? 

18. “ Had delivered” = zapédwxerv; 19, “ have suffered” 
= éxaSov. 

24. “See ye to it” = opeoSe = “ ye shall see to it”. (?) 

26. “Jesus he scourged and delivered” for “ when he had 
scourged Jesus, he delivered him” = rov 6é "Ino. ppayed- 
Awoas mapédwxev. Which has the right air and tone? 
See verses 50 and 54. 

27, 29. “Kneeled down” for “bowed the knee” = yo- 
vumernoavtes. “To kneel” is “to bow the knee”, or “ to 
fall upon the knees”. Whence comes the added “down” ? 
It is a curious illustration of punctilious faithfulness and 
consistency in correcting the A. V. that at Matt. xvii. 14 
they put “kneeling” for “kneeling down”; at Mark i. 40 
they retain “ kneeled down”; and at Mark x. 17 they have 
simply “kneeled”; and all for the same Greek word, yovu- 
mETEG. 

33. “ The place of a skull” for “a place”, ete. Right, 
but remarkable. No article in Greek. Suppose the A. V. 
had said “the place” what would they have done? It is 
true they have left “the field” at verse 8; but see Mark 
iii. 17. 

43. “ Desireth” for “ will have” = SéAez. (?) 

45. “There was” = éyévero. Why not, “there came, 
arose, or followed”? See verse 24; Rev. xi. 15, ete. 

46. “Loud” = weyady. But see Rev. v. 2, 12; viii. 13; 
xiv. 7,9, 15 ; where “ loud ” is faithfully changed to “ great ”. 
“ Hast forsaken”, aorist. 

49. “ Cometh” for “will come”. The sense is undoubt- 
edly future, though the tense is present. 

52. “Were raised” for “arose” = nyépSn. But see 
verses 63 and 64, etc., ete. 

54. Compare the construction with verses 50 and 26. 
“The things that were done” = ra yevoueva—not “ the 
things that came to pass”. But see xxviii. 11. 
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Marg. “A son of God”. There seems no occasion for 
this marginal reading. It is not called for by the rule of 
the Greek article ; see verse 43, etc., etc. And as to the cen- 
turion being a heathen, it is not certain that he was not like 
the centurion of Matt. viii. 5-10 and Acts x., and it is proba- 
ble that he knew about the claims of Jesus from the Jew- 
ish point of view, for most likely he was with Pilate, and 
had heard the charge made by the Jews before Pilate: “ We 
have a law and by our law he ought to die, because he made 
himself the Son of God ”; at which words Pilate, who before 
had been startled by the message from his wife, was the 
more afraid. But, finally, if the centurion must be sup- 
posed to speak from the purely heathen point of view, his 
exclamation should be translated, not “a son of God”, but 
“the son of aGod”. The Revisers might suggest, “a son 
of a God”, or “a God’s son”; but these expressions are 
foreed and artificial, and foreign to the English idiom, or, at 
least, very unnatural and unusual. 

63. “ We remember”, aorist. “I rise again” for “I will 
rise again”; but the sense is undoubtedly future. 

xxviii. 1. “To see” = Sewpyoai—not “behold”. 4. 
“ Quake” for “shake”. (?) 

6, 7. “Is risen” = nyépSn—not “ was raised ”. 

9. “ Took hold of his feet ” for “ held him by the feet” 
= éuparnoev avtod trovs zodas. Note the proper force 
of the verb. Was this change required ? 

14. “ Rid you of care” for “ secure you”. 

18. “Came to them and spake unto them” for “came 
and spake unto them” = zpooeAS@v élalnoerv avrois. 
But see iv. 3, where they correct the A. V. by putting 
“came” for “came to him” as a translation of the same 
Greek word in the same construction. 

“ Authority” for “ power”= ¢Sovoia; but at Mark ii. 10 
they render “ power”. 

“ Hath been given” for “is given” = &609n. (2) 

19. “ Make disciples of all the nations” for “ teach all na- 
tions”. All the nations” cannot differ much in sense from 
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“all nations”; only in form it brings out more sensibly the 
incongruity with “making disciples”. 

“ Baptizing into the name”, eis ro ovoua. But at x. 
41 they render eis Ovoua “in the name”; and see 1 Cor. 
x. 2. 

20. “ Commanded ” for “ have commanded ”; but see verse 
16, “had appointed ””—both for aorists. If an aorist be- 
comes pluperfect after another aorist, why should it not be- 
come perfect after a present tense? Besides, “ commanded ” 
would seem to refer to some particular, though indefinite, 
time. Can we suppose our Lord to have had in mind any 
such reference? We must read from his point of view, and 
not from our present position. Cf. Luke xxiv. 44; but the 
limitation of time there expressed is not expressed here, and 
what right have we to presume it to be implied? See Acts 
i, 2. 

Dantet R. Goopwin. 


(To be continued.) 





THE HIGHER LAW. 


URING the last twenty-five or thirty years a great 

deal has been written and published, in our Ameri- 
can world, about what is called “The Higher Law”; and the 
higher-law doctrine seems now to think that it has made 
good its right to stand as a settled principle or axiom in our 
code of social and political ethics. The purpose of this 
article is to investigate and unfold the nature and the prac- 
tical bearings of that doctrine; to ascertain, as nearly as 
may be, what the higher law is, whence it comes, and 
whither it tends; and, by so doing, to test the validity of 
its claims. 

One of Bacon’s most mark-worthy passages is where he 
charges preceding philosophers with “a kind of adoration 
of the mind and understanding of man, by means whereof 
men have withdrawn themselves too much from the obser- 
vations of experience, and have tumbled up and down in 
their own reason and conceits. Upon these intellectual- 
ists,” he continues, “which are notwithstanding commonly 
taken for the most sublime and divine philosophers, Hera- 
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clitus gave a just censure, saying, ‘Men sought truth in 
their own little worlds, and not in the great and common 
world.’” Herewith he notes how men “do urge, and, as it 
were, invocate their own spirits to divine and give oracles 
unto them, whereby they are deservedly deluded.” 

The reproof here so snugly spoken was perhaps never 
more applicable than it is to certain ideas or ways of think- 
ing still current among men. For so it has come to be 
widely held and taught, as a self-evident truth, and asa fun- 
damental axiom of morals,—taught in substance, if not in 
so many words,—that every man is the ultimate judge of 
his own duty. Now all ethical writers agree that rights and 
duties go together; the two being strictly reciprocal and 
correlative, so that each infers, ascertains, and measures the 
other. Hence it follows at once that whatsoever may be 
affirmed of the one may be affirmed of the other also. 
So that, if every man is the ultimate judge of his own 
duties, then every man is also the ultimate judge of his own 
rights. The justness of this conclusion is easily shown. 
For Paul’s duties to Peter, and Peter’s rights from Paul, 
are manifestly identical ; and, conversely, Paul’s rights from 
Peter, and Peter’s duties to Paul, are identical also. In 
other words, whatsoever is due from me to my neighbor, 
that he has a r7ght¢ to, and whatsoever is due from my neigh- 
bor to me, that I have a right to. So that, according to the 
doctrine aforesaid, every man is the ultimate judge of both 
the rights and the duties of every other man. 

But perhaps the practical upshot of thus holding every 
man to be the ultimate judge of his own duty may be best 
shown by considering another phase of the matter. For it 
is manifestly the same thing in effect as making every man 
the supreme judge in his own case. Now it is a fundamen- 
tal axiom of all law, and of all common sense too, that men 
are not good judges in their own case. Nor, in fact, are 
men anywhere in human society privileged thus to judge: to 
gain this high privilege a man must throw off all social ties, 
and live apart in the solitude of his individual self-sufficiency. 
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To prevent men from being judges in their own case is the 
main purpose and business of all civil government; and this 
because men are notoriously very bad judges in their own 
case, so much so, that human society cannot subsist on that 
basis. In short, the doctrine here on trial means, simply, 
that every man is to be a sovereign law unto himself; which 
proposition is nothing less than the sublimated essence of 
moral atheism. To be sure, we all admit the supremacy of 
conscience in its proper sphere. But conscience grows and 
lives in the recognition and the strength of an external law: 
cut off that recognition, and conscience will soon die out. 
And that external law is a matter of social prescription, not 
of individual judgment or will. Or, again, conscience infers 
the distinction of right and wrong; but it does not tell us 
what things are right and what are wrong: it supposes the 
existence of the moral law, but does not teach us what that 
law is. To authenticate and define that law is the office 
partly of Revelation, partly of the collective reason and ex- 
perience of mankind. And it is in vain that you undertake 
to carry the authority of Revelation above or beyond the 
authority of that collective reason and experience. And 
conscience binds us as strongly to obey the rulings of the 
latter as of the former. Let the doctrine now in hand be 
thoroughly reduced to practice, and humanity will inevita- 
bly be carried on to suicide. If, as I am told, this doctrine 
is generally held and tanght by the clergy of New England, 
then I can but say, God help New England! for, unless 
He specially interpose, babies will keep growing scarcer and 
divorces more frequent, till the race shall have run itself 
utterly into the ground. 

Most assuredly, therefore, as regards the social and rela- 
tive rights and duties, society is the ultimate judge; and for 
the individual conscience to declare itself above or indepen- 
dent of social and civil prescription, is literally inhuman: it 
is no less than a rule of acting “as if a man were author of 
himself and knew no other kin.” 

Once more: This doctrine further implies, or directly 
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infers, that every man has the prerogative of making or 
choosing his duties; which is, indeed, to strip them of the 
very character of duties, and to resolve them into mere 
matters of individual will. For duty is, in its nature, in its 
proper idea, an obligatory, not a voluntary thing: it does 
not let loose, it restrains; its language is imperative, not per- 
missive ; it does not set free, it binds: -its perfect service is 
indeed perfect freedom ; yet it gives no freedom save as the 
obverse, or on the condition, of bondage to itself. Burke 
puts the matter rightly: “ Duties are not voluntary. Duty 
and will are even contradictory terms. Men without their 
choice derive benefits from civil society; without their 
choice they are subject to duties in consequence of these 
benefits. Much the strongest moral obligations are such as 
were never the results of our option. In some cases the 
subordinate relations are voluntary, in others they are neces- 
sary; but the duties are all compulsive. When we marry 
the choice is voluntary, but the duties are not matter of 
choice: they are dictated by the nature of the situation. 
Children are not consenting to their relation; but their re- 
lation, without their actual consent, binds them to. its 
duties.” And so it is through all the other relations of 
life; the duties everywhere growing out of these relations, 
and standing over the individual will as mandates of objec- 
tive and supervening law. 

Nevertheless there are a good many men who stick im- 
movably upon the proposition here controverted, notwith- 
standing its apparent practical absurdity. Of this I have 
had ample experience. And so, to be sure, it may im some 
sense be said that every man is the ultimate judge of his 
own duty: but then, in whatever sense this is true, in the 
same sense every man is the ultimate judge of every thing. 
In this sense every man is the ultimate judge whether there 
be any such thing as duty or right or truth; the ultimate 
judge whether he has the right to kill his neighbor, or to 
kill and eat his own children. 

The foregoing remarks are directly pertinent to the par- 
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ticular question now in hand; in fact, the two questions are 
at bottom one and the same thing. For so the higher-law 
doctrine manifestly supposes every man to have a seat or a 
court of legislation inside of him, to which all social and 
civil prescription, or all external legislation, must give way. 
What is this but making every man’s inner consciousness 
the sovereign or paramount test and exponent of the Divine 
will? We find, accordingly, that such men never recognize 
God as speaking save in the language of their own subject- 
iveness. To be sure, they are always glad to find God 
agreeing with them in opinion; but, if at any time His 
alleged voice does not express their own thoughts, they 
assume to know at once that it is not the voice of God. So 
that this higher-law doctrine is at bottom and in effect a 
doctrine of sheer lawlessness ; a thing that leaves, or rather 
makes, every man perfectly free to do just what and as he 
has a mind to: its first principle, the postulate upon which 
all its teachings hang, is neither more nor less than that! 

I have said that the doctrine of every man’s being the 
ultimate judge of his own duty makes every man’s judg- 
ment the sovereign law as to both the rights and the duties 
of every other man. And so the higher-law doctrine, by 
a chain of logic not to be broken, erects every man’s 
individual conscience into a supreme rule of conduct for 
all other men. So that the holders of it are perfectly 
consistent, are logically correct, when, as is often the case, 
they assume to sit in judgment on all who differ from them, 
and to pronounce them either ignoront or wicked, to the 
full extent of that difference. Of course, as before noted, 
these men recognize nothing as truly Divine that runs 
athwart their subjectiveness : any objective legislation stand- 
ing over and controlling their subjective oracu/a, is not to be 
thought of: and so strong are they in the consciousness of 
God and of God’s law within them, that they can nowise 
hear God or God’s law speaking to them from without. In 
other words, they draw directly, and with absolute certifica- 
tions,—for they are conscious of drawing directly,—from 
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the ultimate and original Fountain of law. That is to say, 
their knowledge or perception of moral truth is strictly in- 
tuitive, and therefore final, and not merely deductive or ex- 
perimental, as it is with men of ordinary mould. For con- 
sciousness is, to be sure, the strongest evidence that we have 
or can have of anything; and whatever clearly conflicts 
withthat is certainly false, or at least morally and men- 
tally inadmissible; the laws of human thought compel its 
rejection. 

Now God’s voice is of course infallible. And as these 
men are conscious of God speaking within them, this natu- 
rally uplifts them into an assurance of their own infallibility. 
So, if any éntelligent man is not of the same mind with them 
in any given moral question, they know at once that it must 
be because he has a bad heart, or because he is “ living with- 
out God in the world”; for living without God in the 
world, and living unconscious of God speaking or stirring 
within, are to them one and the same thing. And, as God 
is apprehended as being and as willing the same things every- 
where, it is inconceivable that He should be or should will 
one thing in my consciousness and another in yours. 

If, then, any man’s action does not beat time with these 
men’s conscience, the inference is clear and certain that he 
must be acting at odds with his own conscience, or that he 
is so far a dishonest man; and their full assurance of this 
absolves them from the common regards of charity, and 
clothes them with authority to arraign his motives and to 
belabor him with whatever aspersions and imputations 
their God-agitated tongues may see fit to utter. Our differ- 
ing from them in moral questions just proves and measures 
their moral superiority: our not closing with their subjec- 
tive standard of right shows our moral tone to be sordid and 
low. Hence the airs of godliness and transcendent virtue 
which so often perfuse the speech of these high-uplifted 
souls, and which, by us who dwell in the low region of ob- 
jective law, and so of probable right, are apt to be mistaken 
for signs of self-righteousness and moral conceit. 
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Of course I do not mean that our higher-law people con- 
sciously think or believe, consciously adopt or propound, 
the absurd things here pointed out. That is not the ordi- 
nary way of human nature. And I only mean that such 
are the logical and natural results of their principle. This 
principle is a thing lying fallow, so to speak, in their minds ; 
a latent germ of unknown fruitage, they being themselves 
quite innocent of the consequences sleeping within it. Yet 
this latent eflicacy is ever ready and liable to be awakened or 
evolved into deliberate purpose. It is a living power work- 
ing, for the most part, underground, yet emerging here and 
there into the light of consciousness; a secret reserve of 
force, to which men consciously resort in this or that par- 
ticular case, according as they have occasion to evade some 
unwelcome duty, or to get quit of something that clogs their 
self-will, or what they are wont to call their conscience. 
And so certain reformers have arisen in our time whose 
higher law teaches and assures them that, in the world of 
human society, every man has a natural right to as much as 
he needs, and that no man has a natural right to any more 
than he needs; the needy having, withal, a natural right to 
be the judges in the matter. Of course whatever a man’s 
higher law teaches or says, that is to him a self-evident 
truth; and whatever contravenes it is, 7pso facto, ruled out 
of court. But I suspect the self-evident truths just men- 
tioned would work rather queerly if it were attempted to 
enact them into laws, or to dress them up and set them forth 
in the form of statutes. 

This moves me to say something further touching the re- 
lation between truth and law. Now truth is a thing to be 
known or believed, according as the individual sees and 
thinks and feels: law, at least in the civil and social sense, 
is a thing to be enforced and obeyed ; its proper language is 
imperative, whereas that of truth is merely affirmative. In 
many cases, to be sure, a given thing, viewed in reference 
to the mind, or the thinking and knowing faculty, is truth, 
while the same thing, viewed in reference to the will, or the 
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active power, is law: but this nowise invalidates the essen- 
tial distinction between truth and law. 

Another remarkable characteristic of our higher-law sages 
is the very diffusive and wide-reaching notions they have of 
their own religious and moral responsibility. This redun- 
daney of conscience is ever leading them to transfer and ap- 
propriate to themselves whatever they see or think to be 
wrong in the conduct of their neighbors. In other words, 
their moral egotism—for such it seems—blossoms out in an 
exaggerated sense of being themselves partakers in all the 
sins which they are not allowed to prevent. Thus their 
conscience gets dreadfully overburdened with the weight of 
other men’s wrong-doings. Leaving the rest of us to answer 
for our own trespasses is a thing they cannot bear; it wrings 
them into convulsions of philanthropic distress. Now a 
man is properly responsible so far only as he has power: 
hence when people thus enlarge their sphere of responsi- 
bility, their scope of power has to be correspondingly en- 
larged. It has been said that gratitude is a lively sense of 
favors expected. And so, with some “unco gude” people, 
conscience appears to be a very keen relish for the pleasure 
of dominating other men’s thoughts and actions. And so it 
is not enough that the law leaves them free to do right; it 
must also give them the power to keep others from doing 
wrong. 

The natural outflow of souls thus charged is in sundry 
spots not a little curious. For so people are often strained 
on to an overbearing and persistent meddlesomeness in the 
affairs of their neighbors and fellow-citizens. To be them- 
selves in the way of salvation does not suffice: they must be 
browbeating and worrying others into the same way. And 
as they stand quite above the counsels of expediency, so 
they can take no thought of consequences: though their 
course may threaten to involve their country in a civil war, 
wherein hundreds of thousands are to perish, still they must 
do what is right, and must force others to do the same, leav- 
ing consequences to take care of themselves. And they 
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must not only “let their light shine,” must not only try to 
throw the beams of their illumination far and wide over so- 
ciety and the world, but, if any man turns his back upon 
the light, they must go to him, and, if need be, twist his 
head round upon his shoulders, that so the light may shine 
full in his face ; and if this should put out his eyes, then the 
greater will be their triumph, as having saved him by fore- 
ing him to see with their eyes. Really, it is not always 
pleasant to have people thus ousting us from our responsi- 
bility and making it their own. Sometimes we would fain 
urge that, having done all that they can lawfully or civilly 
do to set us right, their responsibility then ceases, they have 
delivered their own souls, and need have no further appre- 
hension that our sins will be found sticking on their hands 
or lying at their doors. To be sure, we may fare the worse 
for all this: but why not accord us the right to fare worse, 
since the evil is to light upon our own heads ? 

So much for that kind of self-appointed vicarious con- 
science which sometimes prompts people to stretch and 
magnify their responsibility, so as, in effect, to choke the 
conscience and dispossess the proper freedom of other men. 
May we not justly suspect such over-busy people of think- 
ing rather more highly of themselves than they ought to 
think? And may it not be fitly said to them, “ Let it be 
your chief care to work out your own salvation,—yours, not 
your neighbor’s”? “ Who art thou that judgest another 
man’s servant ? to his own master he standeth or falleth.” 

That, in the strength of their higher law, the people in 
question should at any time absolve themselves from obedi- 
ence to the constitutions and laws of human society, is all in 
course. They have an imprescriptible right of appeal from 
all seats of judgment standing outside of them to their judg- 
ment-seat within. Thus nothing of social or civil establish- 
ment can have any force morally binding upon them: the 
very idea of a jurisdiction common to them with others is 
foreclosed. So that their claims are at war not merely with 
this or that institution, but with the institutional principle 
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itself, that is, with whatever looks to the incorporation of 
men in a community of life. On their idea, every man is 
a king, with a commonwealth under him. Rather say, 
however pure and upright they may be as individuals, their 
scheme of morals is essentially anti-social; the cohesive 
principle of human solidarity is radically annulled ; and the 
proper logical and even practical outcome of their funda- 
mental postulate is to grind human society up into the dust 
and powder of stark individualism. Any pledges, cove- 
nants, compromises which their fathers have made and have 
handed down to them, but which their private judgment 
does not approve, whatever terms may have been arranged, 
whatever equivalents may have been mutually received, 
however the faith and honor of the parties may have been 
solemnly put in gage for the observance of them,—from all 
these their individual higher ‘aw is ever at hand to grant 
them a full discharge. And this anti-social spirit not sel- 
dom, in process of time, ferments and acidulates into a 
chronic disease, so that the subjects can have no peace unless 
they are at war with some established ordinance or institute 
of society: they “ have a broom still ready in their hands to 
rid the world of nuisances,” and they must have something 
to exercise that broom upon, else they are very unhappy ; 
their conscience meanwhile urging them to diffuse their un- 
happiness as widely as possible. 

Now it is indeed true that no human legislation can justly 
claim to be infallible: the best that man can do in this kind 
may still need amendment or improvement: from constraint 
or from mistaken choice, unjust laws may be passed, or laws 
that were just at first may, by change of times and condi- 
tions, come to operate unjustly : solemn compacts and pledges 
inherited from the past, though wise and good when made, 
may nevertheless become oppressive and turn to wrongs. 
Moreover, in the ordering of the State, men cannot always 
do as they would; to avoid what were sure to be worse, 
they have to do the best they can; the pressing exigencies 
of the work forbidding them to wait till time may bring 
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their co-workers over to their views. They are where some- 
thing must be done, and done with such materials and such 
tools as are to be had; and doing a little good is better than 
doing none at all. 

In such cases it is of course the right, it may be the duty, 
of the citizen to expose what is bad or wrong, and to urge 
revision and amendment or repeal. Yet, while doing this, 
everyone is bound by the strongest ties of social order, and 
even of philanthropy itself, to respect and observe, in good 
faith, the terms upon which his citizenship has been received : 
whatever has been ordained by mutual consent must stand 
as law till by mutual consent it may be changed: in so far 
as a man holds of the commonwealth, just so far he relig- 
iously owes obedience to the commonwealth as she is, till he 
may by lawful means induce her to become such as he 
thinks she ought to be: at all events, it is for her to release 
him from that obedience, not for him to release himself. 
He that will live with others must let others live with him, 
and so must not assume to dictate the terms of their com- 
mon life. The freedom which higher-law fanatics claim is 
simply the oppression of all who do not share in their fanat- 
icism. Such men are really among the worst tyrants in the 
world; and the sorest of all tyrannies is when sheer self-will 
usurps the sacredness of conscience. For other men have 
consciences as well as we: and what is a man’s conscience 
good for when it sets him to lording it over the consciences 
of other men? Nor is the case much better when, tyranny 
of hand being repressed, men proceed to square the account 
by tyranny of speech ; thus letting loose that terrible incen- 
diary which has its best pastime in raising such “storms as 
toss the private state and make the life unsweet.” 

Not, indeed, but that there is such a thing as a higher 
law, that is to say, a law higher than any or than all human 
enactments and constitutions. Of course there is. The 
position is but an old commonplace of ethics, insomuch as 
to be thought hardly worth stating, till the conceit of certain 
recent children of light fastened upon it as a new discovery 
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with which they were going to work out the regeneration 
of mankind. Everybody knows that the legislative or the 
judicial reason of to-day may overrule and correct the leg- 
islative or the judicial reason of yesterday. For so we all 
understand that the legislature is above the statute, having 
full power to rescind or amend, as its later judgment may 
see fit or may find cause. Nevertheless, so long as the 
statute holds its place, the legislators are, individually, just 
as much bound by it as if they had, collectively, no power 
over it whatever. And so the people of the United States 
are above the Constitution of the United States, holding 
sovereign authority to alter or unbuild the whole fabric. It 
is their creature ; and what they made they are competent 
to unmake. Yet they, severally, owe full submission to 
that instrument, through each and all its parts and provi- 
sions just as these now are, until some or all of them shall 
have been, constitutionally, made otherwise. All this mani- 
festly presupposes the existence of a higher law, to which 
the public and recognized law-making power of States and 
Nations always has in the present the right of appeal from 
the legislation of the past. 

Nor is this all. There is ina far deeper and stronger 
sense a higher law, a law to which each and every law-mak- 
ing power in our world is bound in perpetual submission 
and homage, and to which all the laws that human wisdom 
and justice can frame are but dim and distant approxima- 
tions. This is the law of which Hooker the judicious so 
fitly affirms, that “her seat is the bosom of God, her voice 
the harmony of the world; all things in Heaven and Earth 
do her homage, the very least as feeling her care and the 
greatest as not exempted from her power.” But what 
man or what set of men shall assume to be the special organ 
and mouth-piece of that law? Do we not know that the 
highest, strongest, brightest powers of human thought can 
but catch some few faint notes of that everlasting harmony ? 
Who, then, may suppose himself to have grasped that eter- 
nal music in such completeness as to invest him with the 
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high and mighty prerogative of voicing it to mankind? 
who conceive himself so deeply read or so much at home 
in the counsels of the Divine bosom as to entitle him to 
declare what the law there seated is, or what it says? The 
immodesty with which certain people are wont to affirm 
and expound the Creator’s thoughts in this matter would be 
Indicrous indeed, were it not too shocking for laughter. 
Surely the nearer our souls approach to that “unemptiable 
fountain” of wisdom and justice, the more deeply must we 
feel that“ our safest eloquence concerning it is our silence, 
when we confess without confession, that its greatness is 
above our capacity and reach.” 

But the higher law, even in this sense or this regard, is, 
for all practical ends, an objective thing, a thing subsisting 
whole and perfect in the Divine mind, but standing outside 
of and above all creature minds,—a standard to be more or 
less apprehended and collected by the common moral sense 
and reason of mankind. Save when and so far as Revela- 
tion delivers it, that law has to be authenticated to us indi- 
vidually, as law, through the orderings of Providence, 
through social and civil institutions, through parents, teach- 
ers, public organs, magistrates, judicatories, authorities. 
And men take too much upon them, when they set up their 
inner consciousness as the special exponent of that law, or 
when their individual conscience assumes to be the authen- 
tic speaker thereof, and so, in virtue of*its subjective stan- 
dard, goes on to supersede, or annul, or reverse what the 
public conscience has ordained. For aught we know, the 
same law which they suppose to be higher than our public 
legislatures and courts, may also be higher than their indi- 
vidual minds. Surely it is neither inconceivable nor incredi- 
ble that the private judgment of any one man or set of men 
should err in this matter, not less than the collective judg- 
ment of a nation as spoken by its legislative or judicial 
mouth. 

Who does not see that all such claims of the individual 
conscience are literally preposterous? that they carry in 
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their hands the divulsive forces of social anarchy and dissolu- 
tion? Hence it is that fanaticism, working in the name of 
its spurious or visionary higher law, sometimes shuts nations 
up under the stern necessity of vindicating social and politi- 
eal order through the crimes and horrors of civil carnage. 
Such and so great is the peril which men rashly challenge, 
when, perhaps, “rather than bear those ills they have, they 
fly to others that they know not of,” or when, in their con- 
ceit of wisdom, they set up for regenerators of the world, 
and go to dragooning people into accepting their wisdom ; 
thus possessing them with the diabolism of spiritual pride 
under the guise of philanthropy and progress. 

Before passing on from this branch of the subject, it may 
be not amiss to observe, that there is a sort of border-land 
between will and conscience, where each may easily usurp 
or counterfeit the voice of the other so that we cannot dis- 
tinguish which is which, or where each may pass over into 
the other, the will becoming, so to speak, conscientious, or 
the conscience becoming wilful. Hence will is very liable 
to be mistaken for conscience, and indeed is almost sure to 
be so mistaken, unless the mind hold itself strongly im- 
pressed with its peremptory need of external rules and-tests, 
or of some stubborn breakwater against headlong impulse 
or enthusiasm. For too intense a passion even in the pur- 
suit of truth may have the effect of leading us astray from 
truth. The stronger the desire, the greater may be the 
danger of our finding or making that to be true which we 
merely wish to have true. For so men often cheat them- 
selves into believing things which their own imperious 
desire recommends to them. This is what some one has 
described as “ the ruinous force of the will to persuade us 
of illusions which please us.” And so it may well be, so it 
often is, with the “enthusiasm of humanity,” causing us to 
“outrun by violent swiftness that which we run at, and 
lose by overrunning.” Many self-deluding fanaticisms have 
arisen in this way, sometimes whirling even whole nations 
into the most shocking enormities of injustice. 
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Men, therefore, should beware how they turn mere opin- 
ions, conclusions, convictions of their own into matters of 
conscience, especially of social conscience, and so invest 
them with the rights and sanctions of public law. The 
convictions of a man’s judgment or understanding may, 
indeed, be good and valid for the private government of his 
individual life, or where “the mind keeps her own inviolate 
retirement, subject there to conscience only”; but, the 
moment he passes out into intercourse with other men, the 
ease is altered: there his convictions, however strong and 
dear they may be, are no better, have no more right to 
govern than theirs; and for him to co-ordinate them with 
the rulings and enactments of established social and public 
jurisdiction, is a monstrous usurpation, such as may well be 
held to argue that his seeming voice of conscience is merely 
his will ventriloquizing ; though perhaps doing this so eun- 
ningly as to cheat the man himself. Hence the well-known 
aptness of hypocrisy and fanaticism to simulate the one the 
other. 


So much for the higher-law doctrine, viewed mainly as a 
theory.: And does not the foregoing come pretty near 
proving it to be theoretically absurb? But let us see 
whether it be capable of a practical reductio ad absurdum ; 
that is, whether it is any more absurd in theory than it has 
proved disastrous in practice. 

Twenty-five years ago, a great many people at the South 
had their higher law, which they were driving forward with 
intense zeal and untiring energy. At the same time, a 
pretty large number of people at the North also had their 
higher law, which they too were urging onward with a zeal 
and energy not less intense and untiring than the former. 
These two higher laws lived and moved in direct and deadly 
conflict, each having, withal, its right hand, nay, both its 
hands full of the most appalling results. The one higher 
law viewed slavery as a divine institution, to be extended 
and perpetuated at all hazards; the other viewed it as a 
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hideous abomination, to be incessantly warred against in all 
possible ways, come what might. Both higher laws claimed 
alike to transcend and overrule the covenanted and faith- 
plighted terms of our National Union. Of the people on 
either side, some, instead of following the Nation’s organic 
and constitutive law, insisted on going their own way and 
dragging that law after them or making it speak what they 
thought; while others openly broke with the Constitution, 
and were frankly endeavoring, with all their might, to de- 
molish it, as being practically fraught with injustice and 
wrong. Both parties, too, so far as we may judge, were 
honest and sincere in their work. On both sides conscience 
was thoroughly enlisted in the cause. On both sides relig- 
ion was appealed to and invoked. That is to say, both 
parties became fanatical, perhaps equally so, and were driv- 
ing ahead, utterly reckless of all sublunary consequences. 
At all events, each was incorrigibly bent on having the Re- 
public dance to the tune of its own legislative supremacy, 
its own higher law. ‘ Constitution or no Constitution, law 
or no law,” both were bound to do what the Deity within 
told them to be right; both must and would act out the 
well-known proverb, Fiat justitia, ruat calum. 

Thus all things were meeting or threatening to meet in 
dire oppugnancy. The controversy kept waxing hotter and 
hotter. As evinced in the case of Webster, it was little less 
than political death to any man to undertake to soothe and 
still the raging of the social elements. The day of compro- 
mises was declared to be at an end. The two incompatible 
higher laws, both claiming the same celestial birth, each 
still pressing nearer and nearer to the other, and each still 
growing stronger in the sense of its own rectitude from the 
other’s hostility, at length came front to front, clashing and 
crashing through whatever stood in the way, till their terri- 
ble friction flamed up in a civil war that cost the Nation 
not less than five hundred thousand human lives, and six 
thousand millions of treasure! And such may, indeed, well 
be the final upshot when, with a great question at the bot- 
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tom, each man clothes something inside of him with the 
Spirit of God, and so makes this inner something the organ 
and exponent of that law which is said to “preserve the 
stars from wrong,” and through which “the most ancient 
heavens are fresh and strong.” And even so, “when the 
specialty of rule hath been neglected,” it may well come to 
pass, that 
‘*Force must be right; or rather, right and wrong— 

Between whose endless jar justice resides— 

Must lose their names, and so must justice too. 

Then everything includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey.” 


For if men, disowning a common centre, are to fly off each 
in a tangent of his own higher law, it is as “when the plan- 
ets, in evil mixture, to disorder wander”; and then, to be 
sure, 


** What plagues, and what portents, what mutiny 
What raging of the sea, shaking of earth, 
Commotion in the winds, frights, changes, horrors, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of States 
Quite from their fixure!” 


Of course there were some who, from the outset, clearly 
foresaw the practical drift and outcome of the higher-law 
dogma, and who therefore strongly opposed the dogma 
itself. Daniel Webster, for instance, did not believe in that 
dogma at all; he emphatically repudiated the whole thing, 
—repudiated it both in theory and in practice. This was, 
to a great extent, the ground of the harsh and bitter speech, 
the unstinted revilings and defamings, with which he was 
assailed. It was thought, forsooth, that a man with an in- 
tellect so high and strong and rich as his could not possibly 
reject or question the higher-law doctrine, but that his 
moral sense and judgment were deeply at fault, his moral 
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perceptions dull or feeble, his moral complexion sinister and 
vile. Nothing but a huge weight of depravity, native or 
superinduced, pressing it downwards, could have withheld 
a mind so bright and powerful from coming up to so great 
and manifest a truth,—such was the notion which the 
higher-law spirits were pleased to entertain. So Mr. Joshua 
R. Giddings, in his History of the Rebellion, speaking of 
Webster’s course in 1850: “He had great defects of charac- 
ter, common to the age in which he lived. He had been 
reared and educated in the school of political expediency, 
which taught the separation of moral principle from the 
duties of political life.” And again: “ Free-soilers antici- 
pated that he would lend his influence in favor of carrying 
forward the great moral enterprise of redeeming the Nation 
from the thraldom of human bondage. But the great lead- 
ing defects of his character disqualified him for the dis- 
charge of that high duty.” Mr. Henry Wilson also, in his 
History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, has 
many like effusions, all inferring the same moral superiority 
of those who walk by the light of the doctrine in question. 
All this means, of course, that Webster dwelt, morally, so 
far below the region wherein the higher-law disciples 
breathed, that he could not see the light of that uplifted 
sky. ° 

Now it is well known that a member of Congress, for 
example, in order to become such, must first take an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States. This 
oath is, of course, understood to cover the provisions, all 
and several, of that fundamental law, as also the Acts of 
Congress passed in pursuance thereof and in accordance 
therewith. Membership of Congress is a high place of 
power and trust. May men, then, in the exercise of a given 
power, privately unswear the oaths which they have pub- 
licly sworn as the express conditions of that power? To 
this question, Webster said Wo/ His political morality 
did not lift him above the plane of that thought. He held 
that such an oath was, to all intents and purposes, strictly 
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binding upon the conscience of the taker thereof, so that he 
could not rightly go back of it, or absolve himself from it, 
on the ground of his having a higher law within, which 
took him out of and above the obligations thence proceed- 
ing. In his view, the bonds under which that oath placed 
the taker were plainly just as sacred and stringent as any 
other human bonds. His language was, “Our political 
duties are as much matters of conscience as any other duties ; 
our sacred domestic ties, our most endearing social relations, 
are no more the subjects for conscientious consideration and 
conscientious discharge than the duties we enter upon under 
the Constitution of the United States.” So low and torpid 
was this great man’s moral nature, that he could nowise 
understand that to be indeed the authentic voice of con- 
science which told a man to forsake his oath or the object- 
matter thereof, in obedience to a higher law seated some- 
where inside of him. To his dull perceptions of moral 
truth and right, that awful voice seemed to teach that a 
man must either decline the power or else keep the oath; 
and that he who is too good to do the latter ought not to 
soil his pure hands with the former. 

Moreover, the Constitution,which all holding offices in 
the Government must swear to support, sets forth and pre- 
scribes the terms of our National Union; and Webster did 
not see how, in the state of things then existing, that Union 
could stand, or be expected to stand, unless those terms 
were in good faith adhered to and fulfilled. Here, again, 
though doubtless because “he had great defects of charac- 
ter,” his conscience was deeply stirred, and its stirrings were 
greatly reinforced by the low motives of a very strong and 
earnest patriotism, while he had no higher law within to 
grant him absolution and relief. He held that his place in 
the Government made him a trustee of a most sacred and 
precious interest or fund,—a vessel freighted with the 
dearest hopes and aspirations of mankind. He loved the 
Union much, he had done somewhat to make others love 
it; and he was so benighted as to think that, however it 
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might be in his private capacity, yet in his character or 
office of statesman, that Union ought to be his supreme 
concern. Thus conscience, unenlightened indeed by the 
modern doctrine aforesaid, was to him imperative and in- 
evitable, commanding and obliging him, as a statesman, to 
proceed upon the old axiom of statesmanship, Salus reipub- 
lice lex suprema est, “ the preservation of the commonwealth 
is the highest law.” Had the matter been put before him, 
he would probably have said, that men having private laws 
of their own so high and so exacting as to nonsuit or sus- 
pend the public duties which the stipulated terms of the 
Union impose,—that such men ought to hold themselves 
aloof from affairs of State, lest, perchance, they should be 
overtaken in the seeming act of using extra-mundane pro- 
fessions as a cover for infra-mundane practices. 

Mr. Giddings, Mr. Wilson, and other impugners of 
Webster’s moral character, were no doubt honest and well- 
meaning men; but they seem to have drawn their mor- 
ality from a school that too much encourages rather lax 
notions touching the proper significance and sacredness of 
official oaths,—notions so lax as to permit, if not invite, 
men to play at fast-and-loose, or at hide-and-seek, with the 
duties which such oaths are commonly and justly held to 
bind, with inevasible strictness, upon the conscience. Pos- 
sibly, after all, they may not have been quite as much above 
Webster in virtue as they were below him in intellect! 


Such, then, is the view which some of us hold as to the 
legitimate bearings, theoretical and practical, of the higher- 
law dogma. How far that view has here been made good 
in the court of Reason, it is, of course, for others to judge. 


H. N. Hunpson. 
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ROSSETTI IN POETRY AND ART. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. A Record and a Study. By Wil- 
liam Sharp. London: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 

Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By T. Hall Caine. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1883. 

Ai sthetic Poetry: Dante Gabriel Rossetti. sy Principal 
Shairp. July Contemporary Review. 1882. 

The Truth about Ressetti. March Nineteenth Century. 
1883. 

Rossetti and the Religion of Beauty. By F. W.T. Myers. | 
February Cornhill Magazine. 1883. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti; Wis Work and Influence. By 
William Tirebuck. London: Elliot Stock. ; 
The Blessed Damozel, and Other Poems. By Dante 

Gabriel Rossetti. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1882. 
Ballads and Sonnets. By the same. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. 1882. 


HE fame of Dante Gabriel Rossetti has visibly and 
vastly grown since his death on Easter-day a year ago, 

in his fifty-second year. He was not widely known in his 
life, but within a limited circle of the best workers in litera- 
ture and art he was the central figure, and to these associates 
the public is chiefly indebted for the great widening of his 
fame. The books that have already appeared—Mr. Tire- 
buck’s brief essay on his “ Work and Influence,” Mr. T. 
Hall Caine’s “ Recollections,” and Mr. William Sharp’s large 
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monograph entitled “A Record and a Study,” have been 
supplemented by Mr. F. W. H. Myers’s paper on “ Rossetti 
and the Religion of Beauty,” and by Mr. Theodore Watts’s 
sympathetic paper, which he aptly names “ The Trath about 
Rossetti.” Other writing has appeared from the hands of 
friends, while Principal Shairp in his peculiar fashion has 
given voice to that class of persons who find nothing 
remarkable either in his poems or in his art. There is, no 
doubt, a large degree of partiality in what has been written 
about him. Mr. Caine and Mr. Sharp, while rendering 
Rossetti’s life-work an inestimable service, and doing much 
to clear the way for his wider appreciation, have written 
with something of the gush that belongs to young enthusi- 
asts; and it may be said that, excepting Mr. Watts’s recent 
paper, no one who holds an admiring and yet discriminat- 
ing pen has written about him, but one ought to be thankful 
even to enthusiasts for doing anything to present this poet- 
painter to the world in a true light. These preliminary 
writings are not unwelcome. With all their faults, they 
are serving an excellent purpose, and their sincerity, honesty 
and abounding frankness are entitled to great praise. The 
three books, and particularly those by Mr. Caine and Mr. 
Sharp, if they are restricted in their range of information 
concerning Rossetti’s individuality, have prepared the way 
for the larger biography which Mr. Theodore Watts has 
shown himself capable of writing; and in due time every- 
thing that can be known or properly said about the chief 
poet-painter of the present generation will find adequate 
expression in literature and art. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti stood in a peculiar relation to the 
literary and artistic development of the present generation. 
Born on the 12th of May, 1828, the elder son and second 
child of Gabriel and Frances Rossetti, tracing his parentage 
to Italy and claiming his birth in England, he had in his 
veins the poetic glow and fervent temperament that betokens 
the Italian race, and at the samggtime the wholesome and 
intellectual training that always goes with the better sort of 
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English life. He is said to have attempted original composi- 
tion in his fifth year. He was partially educated in King’s 
College School in London, where he acquired the elements of 
Latin, French andGerman. The Greek language he, who was 
often called a Grecian, because he loved pure art, never stud- 
ied. Italian was naturally almost as familiar to him as Eng- 
lish. But his earliest and best educational influences were of 
another sort. His father and mother dwelt in an atmosphere 
of study, poetry and national aspirations, and had people 
constantly making their house a place of resort who left a 
definite impress upon the sensitive minds of their children. 
The writings of Dante and Shakespeare were familiar long 
before the elements of rudimentary instruction were left 
behind, and young Dante Rossetti was writing ballads of 
merit when boys are usually engaging in their earliest ath- 
letic sports. Before 1843, when he left King’s College 
School, he had a strong desire to become a painter, and in 
his fourteenth year was placed in the Royal Academy 
Antique School, whert he remained until 1846, obtaining 
the rudiments of an artist’s education, and spending his 
evenings in reading and translating Italian poetry and in 
efforts at original composition. His poetic gifts matured 
with surprising rapidity, so that as early as his nineteenth 
year he had written “The Blessed Damozel,” a lyric 
strangely beautiful and touched with a vivid imagination 
which he hardly excelled even in his latest years. His 
artistic power was late in maturing, and for this reason it 
has been claimed that his genius as painter was greater than 
that which he displayed as poet. This is probably the case ; 
but the exceptional quality of imagination which he possessed 
in a marvelous degree was as strong in the poem as on the 
canvas. The divine touch was always on both, and for 
many years to come his fame as an author will be wider 
than his fame as the great English colorist of the century. 
After leaving the Royal Academy he entered the studio of 
the late Ford Madox Brown as a pupil, and was always 
willing to admit his indebtedness to this great leader in the 
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effort of certain English artists, called Preraphaelites, to 
escape from the conventional artistic treatment and return 
- to the simplicity and directness of nature. By 1849 young 
Rossetti had found his vocation, and having painted a 
portrait of his father, attempted “The Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin” as the prototype in art of “The Blessed Damozel” 
in literature. 

His later career is connected with the renaissance in art 
which grew out of the great Oxford Movement, and became 
its expression of a return to the earlier days when the 
Church not only fostered art, but compelled it to serve as 
one of the handmaids of religion. The Oxford Movement 
was as a tidal wave in English thought and life, and the 
young artists who called themselves the “ Preraphaelite 
Brotherhood” had their liveliest hopes and aspirations 
kindled by the new thought that Churchmen were then 
finding expression for in religious channels. The point was 
to express the religion of natural or, at least, of unconven- 
tional beauty; and this company of young artists, without 
reaching a high degree of religious consciousness, were in 
much closer sympathy than they were aware with the 
thought that has brought the English Church into intimate 
relations with the artistic and literary life of the age. It 
seems too much to emphasize it as more than an aside 
influence of the “Tracts for the Times,” and yet the one 
movement was in art and literature precisely what the other 
was in theology and in the revival of the spiritual life. The 
religious temperament of the artist, pure and simple, was 
always active in Rossetti, and in some sense he was a 
religious artist. He had the ascetic, mystic treatment 
which was characteristic of the middle age. He felt his 
way deeply into the mystery of things. He touched the 
finest issues of life through his imaginative sympathies. 
He realized in his choice of subjects the supernatural side 
of religion, and both his poems and his pictures, particularly 
the latter, represent a wonderful delicacy in the handling of 
what is sacred or mysterious, or unspeakably delicate. But 
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of religion in the conventional sense, in which, more or less, 
it finds expression in his sister Christina Rossetti’s poetry, 
there is hardly a trace in what he has written. Dante 
Rossetti realized his religious ideas theoretically through 
the principles of the Preraphaelite school, of which he was 
the chief ornament and personality, but their true value is 
seen when they are correlated to his conception of life. 
The author of “Natural Religion” has seen more clearly 
perhaps than any other writer of our time how closely art 
and religion are related in the wider life which he is anxious 
to have our Christianity include, and Rossetti illustrates 
what men are growing to feel to be the modern sphere of 
Christian art. And this sphere is the treatment of sacred 
subjects, whether taken from the Bible or from present 
experience, as a part of real life, in which real flesh and real 
limbs and real clothes are represented. Our churches are 
full of conventional art, only tolerated because it was 
fashionable during the middle age, in which the conven- 
tionally religious ideas struggle to obtain natural expression ; 
and Rossetti, so far as we can judge from descriptions of his 
art-work, triumphed over the conventional difficulties of 
religious art without losing that sense of mystery and 
mysterious depth of meaning with which the idea of the 
supernatural rightly invests all human life. This is Ros- 
setti’s contribution to our religious art, and, to a degree, 
the contribution also of the sympathetic workers to whom 
he communicated his own vigorous magnetic personality. 
It is too early to trace his influence in any large way, but in 
various directions religious art is to-day moving along the 
new lines which he strick out through the large and free 
manner in which he caught the mind of the Christ and felt 
his way to its devout realization upon the canvas. Let any 
one read Mr. Sharp’s statement of what Rossctti did as an 
artist, or the current criticisms in the English magazines on 
the recent exhibition of his pictures, and he will become 
convinced that he gave a new and powerful impetus to the 
healthy development of religious art in England. It will 
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not be surprising if this feature of his paintings shall some 
day be very strongly insisted on. At present people feel 
about it as those who have just made the discovery and are 
intoxicated with joy over the fact. 

Throughout his life, says Mr. Watts, Rossetti took an 
interest in only four things—poetry, painting, medieval 
mysticism, and woman. Into these he threw his whole 
soul. It has been said that his pictures are poems and his 
poems pictures. Whatever he did had about it the hues of 
a supremely imaginative mind. He had small comprehen- 
sion of systems. He had very little of the critical under- 
standing. He was no critic of the poetry of his friends. 
He was at one time greatly influenced by Browning’s poetry, 
at another by Tennyson’s, at another by William Blake’s ; 
but it was always by either like or dislike, seldom a weigh- 
ing of merits or their analysis. He saw everything on its 
imaginative side. This can hardly be seen by Americans in 
his art-work, because it is not accessible to us; but it is to be 
noted in his poems, and is largely seen in their prevailing 
mysticism and in the characteristic treatment of woman. 
He is as sensuous as Keats in his descriptions of the sex; 
but his treatment always stops short of suggesting too much, 
and his language is chaste, even spiritual, where in less 
delicate hands it would offend good taste. The mystical 
element pervades his poetry throughout. Sonnets, lyrics, 
ballads—everything is seen through the charm of influences 
which cast a certain spell upon life, not the demonic spell 
which shows itself in Hawthorne, but an ineffable spiritual 
influence in which the Divine enfolds the human form and 
compels it to do the Divine bidding. * The “ King’s Tragedy” 
is almost the only considerable poem in which this weird 
spell is not wrought into the poem, or in which the language 
is not the vehicle of mystical thought. It may be felt that 
in giving so much thought to woman Rossetti is too much 
inclined to the fleshy school of painting and poetry, and that 
Robert Buchanan was right in accusing him of indelicacy ; 
but Rossetti is aware that there are women and women, and 
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his women are those rare creatures who receive and reflect 
sympathy in the degree which an imaginative poet requires. 
It is not the law of the flesh but a very subtle law of the 
spirit which led Rossetti to find his ideals in the other sex— 
the same law which ruled Dante’s mind and heart in his 
devotion to Beatrice, and has always led the great poets to 
idealize what is best by presenting it through the bodily 
enfolding of a woman’s life and presence. Only women 
eould reflect what was deepest and most passionate in his 
life, and his isolation and seeming melancholy were largely 
due to that longing for adequate sympathy which great 
natures find only in those whose gifts are in some sense the 
measure of theirown. There isa deep psychological mean- 
ing in the large part played by women in Rossetti’s art and 
poems, and Mr. Watts explains their relation to the imagina- 
tive side of his life when he says that “there was in him 
none of that self-educating intent in love which is so noisome 
a feature of sentimental poets, such as Goethe and Musset. 
When he loved a woman it was because he must, not because 
he would; and there is not one love-sonnet in his book 
which is a merely literary production.” His capacity to 
love was bound up closely with his usefulness as both poet 
and painter, and the individuality which is represented by 
his twofold work is so large and. unique in itself that one 
knows hardly which to admire the most, the large and 
peculiar sense of life which is behind his work, or its 
splendid outcome in objective results. There is an unusual 
amount of meaning in both, and something of the same 
fascination which he had for those whom he loved when 
living is now extending to all those who are coming slowly 
into sympathy with his career in literature and art. 

Rossetti stands forth as a central figure among’ the chief 
creative minds of this generation. Mr. Watts best under- 
stands him, and affirms not only that he had more romantic 
feeling than any man of this century, but more knowledge 
of romance. He had a vital belief in the supernatural. 
His imagination was so sensitive, that even in the telling of 
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a wild and unreal story he entered into its parts as if they 
were realities of which he was himself an eye-witness. He 
was never a boy, unless like Chatterton he be accepted as 
“the marvelous boy.” He had maturity of poetic genius 
from his very childhood, and his art was as truly the hand- 
maid of his imagination as his gift of poetry. There was a 
rare completeness of gifts in him, and though too much 
for the body in which they were tenants, they made him a 
world of joy to his friends while he lived, and his work 
a joy forever to those who follow him. What is most 
needed for Rossetti’s fame is more information about the 
man himself. Mr. Caine and Mr. Sharp tell all they know, 
but the men who have had a share in the Preraphaelite 
movement and are yet to be heard from owe it to the 
memory of their friend to tell all they know about one of 


the most interesting and intensely personal men of our own 


or of any age. He was always more than his work. Even 
in the slender accounts of him so far published, one feels an 
intense reserve, a power to reach unexpected results, such 
as is felt in tracing the conceptions of Goethe or Words- 
worth. Even in his last hours he seemed to be reaching 
out to larger conceptions of his art; and his latest poems 
show that his genius was still maturing for a more adequate 
expression of his thoughts and feeling. Whether in art or 
literature, within his chosen sphere, there is a constant sur- 
prise about his execution. It is complete; and yet one 
discovers more mystery, more depth, more power, more of 
the incomparable richness and fertility of genius, the more his 
work is studied. Principal Shairp regards his poems as of 
slight and unequal merit—too much wrapped up in hidden 
orsymbolic meanings to be anything but “caviare to the 
multitude ;” but whoever will study them in a sympathetic 
way will find them rich beyond comparison with anything 
our generation has produced in all the finer and choicer ele- 
ments which enter into the best poetry of the century. He 
is almost as strong a colorist in his poems as in his paintings ; 
but in both it is not so much the thought expressed, as his 
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wonderful power to paint the unpaintable or to say the 
unsayable things, which indicates the trend of his genius. 
Within his own lines he has no peer among his contempo- 
raries; and the more his workin art and literature is studied 
in the light reflected upon both by his life, the more will 
his transcendent genius stand forth in striking prominence 
above the work of contemporary artists and authors. 
Juxtius H. Warp. 
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On the Desert: With a Brief Review of Recent Events inEgypt. By 
Henry M. Field, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 
330 pp. $2. 

This is a delightful volume. Dr. Field is a veteran traveler, who 
knows how to travel; and a veteran author, who knows how to write. 
The fresh, genial humor of the man, deepened by the tender fervor 
of the devout Christian, is heightened by the quick eye and artistic 
taste of the man of high culture; and the graceful ease of the prac- 
ticed writer, with clear, pellucid style, and in chaste and elegant 
English, leads the reader along, as if he were really himself one of 
the party. Two features give more than usual value to this narrative 
of travel over a well-worn track. One is the graphic sketch of the 
condition of things in Egypt, just before the outbreak of the late 
difficulties with England. This includes—what cannot easily be 
found elseWwhere—a description of the Anglo-French financial con- 
trol, and other circumstances connected with the grounds of the out- 
break; and also a personal contact with Arabi Pasha, who is very 
photographically described. The other valuable feature is the inser- 
tion of three chapters, x., xi. and xii., in vindication of the Mosaic 
system against some of the carpings of modern ‘‘ advanced criticism.” 
In these Dr. Field considers ‘‘The Hebrew Commonwealth founded 
on Religion;” ‘‘Theocracy and Democracy;” and ‘‘ The Criminal 
Law—was it written in Blood?” The tone of his discussion of these 
points is thoroughly reverential and conservative, and will be highly 
acceptable to the most orthodox. 
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There is an excellent sketch map of the Sinaitic peninsula, which 
is very convenient. And it isa pleasure to know, when we bid Dr. 
Field good-by at the gates of Jerusalem, that he will by and by 
give us his charming company in another volume, from the Holy City 
onwards. 

Short Sayings of Great Men, with Historical and Explanatory Notes, 
By Samuel Arthur Bent, M.A. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Crown 8vo, 626 pp. $3. 

The wisdom of most men consists in their borrowings, and any 
book which brings the ‘‘Short Sayings of Great Men” within easy 
access is sure of such an instant and hearty welcome as this book, 
now in its second edition, has met with. The plan of the book is to 
arrange under the head of each man’s name (the names themselves 
being in alphabetical order) what each one has said, and its distinc- 
tive excellence is the way in which the compiler contrives to chat 
with his readers over the brilliant wit or sententious sayings in which 
his great men have expressed themselves. Mr. Bent has opened a nun- 
expected mine of good things, which he ought to explore still fur- 
ther, and his book’is so good that he ought to make it still better. 
The field is rather surveyed than exhausted, and he has just that 
light, happy, brilliant way of putting things himself which makes 
his gems shine brightly in the setting that he givesthem. The book 
is every way desirable as a hand-book, except that it ought to be 
extended to the dimensions of a dictionary. Some five hundred 
authors are quoted, and something more than a thousand are un- 
represented. 

American Men of Letters. James Fenimore Cooper. By Thomas 
R. Lounsbury. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo, 306 pp. 
$1.25. 

Industry rather than brilliancy characterizes this attempt to furnish 
a biography of Cooper. The author of ‘*The Spy” was always so 
much in hot water that he made his family promise that his 
memoirs should never be written; but, nevertheless, his fame has 
been such as to demand that some account of his career should be 
given. Mr. Lounsbury has thus worked under the limitation of 
one who looks at Cooper from the outside; he has not had access to 
original papers; he has been obliged to collate facts, and present 
Cooper’s position as an author in default of using his correspondence 
and quoting the very words in which the novelist expressed his 
opinions of men and things. Under these circumstances he has not 
only set forth Cooper’s literary environment, but so interpreted his 
writings and woven into them the familiar incidents of his career 
that the book has the veracity of a biography and almost the fascina- 
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tion of original memoirs. The best parts of the work are those which 
analyze the novels, and present an analysis of Cooper’s development 
as an author; but, incidental to this, the volume is rich in materials 
for the history of American literature during the first half of the 
century. Mr. Lounsbury is not always exact and idiomatic in his 
English, and sometimes attempts wit when there is no sufficient 
occasion for it, but the book, as a whole, is fresh, interesting and 
valuable. 

The Use of the Voice in Reading and Speaking. A Manual for 
/, Clergymen and Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. Francis T. 

' Russell, M.A. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1883. 12mo, 348 
pp. $1.50. 

All who appreciate the importance of good reading in our church 
service—and their name is legion, among the laity, at least, —will feel 
thankful to Mr. Russell for publishing this admirable manual in which 
he embodies the experience of many years of teaching and observa- 
tion.- While it inculcates the principles of all good reading, it is 
especially adapted to the actual needs of our clergy, and cannot fail 
to be of the greatest assistance to all who will faithfully use it. 

It cannot be denied that there has been a widespread prejudice 
against the teaching of elocution, as though it must of necessity give 
an artificial, unnatural manner to reading—a prejudice which finds 
expression in Whately’s Rhetoric, where the student is advised to 
read ‘‘ naturally,” and to beware of the elocution teacher, and which 
may also be the cause of the singular fact, that the vast majority of 
our theological students are suffered to enter upon the difficult call- 
ing of public speakers without any training whatever in the use of 
the voice. 

Men may read ‘‘ naturally” without reading clearly or pleasantly or 
with correct emphasis and distinct enunciation, and many who read 
well may not be able to fill a large church, nor know how to use 
their voice so as to spare themselves fatigue and even injury. Prof. 
Russell arises to correct such manifest faults, to strengthen the voice 
itself, and teach the student how to use it. So far from destroying 
the natural manner of each the faithful study of the exercises will 
rather give it scope, by placing the voice so entirely under the 
speaker’s control that he becomes free to concentrate his whole 
attention upon the matter, and not the manner, of what he is saying, 
which is the first condition of true oratory. 

The work is divided into three parts, with an appendix containing 
the Order of Morning and Evening Prayer, the Litany, the Ante- 
communion Service, and the Office of Adult Baptism. 

Part I., Zlocution, embraces chapters on Breathing Exercises, Mode 
of Utterance, Articulation, Force, Pitch, Stress, Slide, Pauses, Em- 
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phasis, etc., each illustrated by carefully selected exercises, which 
cannot be faithfully used without improvement. 

Part II. is a careful and full study of the proper reading of the 
Church Service, and while there may be some differences of opinion 
as to the author’s rendering of this or that phrase, all lovers of rever- 
ence in worship will thank him for the minute care with which he 
criticises frequent faults in clerical delivery and insists on the im- 
portance of the intelligent and intelligible reading of every portion 
of the service. Mozley, in his Reminiscences, speaks of some of the 
lesser men connected with the Oxford Movement affecting a mono- 
tone in church reading, and ridiculing all earnestness as ‘‘ preaching 
the prayers,” and their unfortunate example set the fashion for many 
of the younger clergy, both in America and England; but, to judge 
from frequent criticisms, we think the laity prefer the prayers being 
said reverently as prayers, with expression and earnestness, and they 
would heartily agree with Prof. Russell—that ‘‘ the humdrum and per- 
functory tone of a heartless, and, we might say, thoughtless, delivery 
is indicated by the absence of all emphasis in the expressive effect. 
This becomes intolerably tedious in the delivery of thought from the 
pulpit, and scarcely less than irreverent in the reading of the prayers. 
It cannot be that the speaker has the heart, the determination, to con- 
vey and impress his thought, unless there are those cases of emphasis 
in expression which reveal that purpose and indicate that determina- 
tion. And in the reading of the prayers, unless there is something 
like ‘sympathetic response emotionally, and therefore vocally to the 
natural distinction implied in confession, in supplication, in grati- 
tude, the heart of the reader and of the hearer alike are in danger of 
remaining unmoved.” Of the Lessons, he wisely says: ‘‘ The reader is 
to show by his expressive tones, the workings of his own mind, as 
fully alive to the truths proclaimed, and that he himself is a fellow- 
hearer with the rest of the congregation. This living, vital connec- 
tion with the truth must be allowed to mark its natural impress upon 
every word that is uttered. It will correct the deadening effects of 
false habit, and give a naturalness, directness and reality which will 
help to make the expression genuine.” 

These extracts suffice to show the aim of the instruction given in 
the book, and how far the author is from approving a studied, arti- 
ficial manner. 

The two chapters on ‘‘Manner in the Pulpit” inculcate a similar 
‘*naturalness” in the best sense of the word—that is, the agreement 
of voice and manner with the subject matter of what is said. 

We have dwelt on this point to answer by anticipation the common 
objection to all works of an elocutionary character. We do not think 
that the divinity students and clergymen who faithfully follow the 
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directions of this manual are in any danger of having their good 
reading spoiled, and we are confident that the vast majority will find 
weir public reading, whether good or bad, greatly improve, and their 
voices gain in flexibility and sustained power, by attention to its 
rules and regular practice of its exercises, 

Emerson at Home and Abroad. By Moncure Daniel Conway. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 1882. 383 pp., 12mo. 

Mr. Conway obtained and read a volume of Emerson’s Essays, at 
the age of eighteen, when he was a Methodist circuit rider in Mary- 
land. They produced a marked effect on his preaching, and made 
his elders shake their heads, ‘One Sunday,” he says, ‘‘a pious lady 
awaited my descent from the pulpit, and said, ‘ Brother, you seemed 
to be preaching to us from another world.’ Then I preached no 
more.” The result was that he soon found himself in the Unitarian 
Divinity School at Cambridge, Mass., and from that time in more or 
less frequent and intimate intercourse with Emerson for twenty- 
eight years, or until Emerson’s death. He became a loving disciple, 
an ardent worshiper, of the Sage of Concord. The volume which 
he has given us is not a biography, but is full of Emerson, his phil- 
osophy and his traits of character. It is written in a clear and 
sprightly style, and abounds in capital stories well told. It is so 
crowded with anecdotes of him and his friends, and with incidents 
in their lives, that it is difficult to give a fair idea of its contents 
without quoting much more of it than our space will permit. It 
makes us acquainted with Emerson’s ancestors for six or eight gener- 
ations, and shows how the best blood, the highest culture, and the 
most favorable circumstances combined to form the heart and mind 
of the great thinker. It shows also a sad progress from the Unitari- 
anism of Channing to Quakerism and Deism, or worse; until he 
could say ‘‘ We must get rid of Christ.” His religion became, in- 
deed, a poetic Pantheism, that most subtle and seductive form of 
Infidelity, and the hardest to deal with because of its protean nature 
and its unhesitating adoption of Bible language and Christian 
phrases whenever they serve its purpose. His teaching was so enig- 
matic as to give rise to the story that when he visited Egypt the 
Sphinx said to him, ‘‘ You’re another!” In these sketches Mr. Con- 
way takes his readers into much distinguished company, such as 
Hawthorne, Theodore Parker, Wordsworth and Carlyle. He is 
respectful to Dr. Channing, but not to his followers. ‘‘ What, then,” 
he asks, ‘‘was Unitarianism? Christianity made easy; New Eng- 
land theology with none of its crosses, but all of its comforts, 
adapted by scholars to suit spiritual epicures. Between the Univer- 
salists, who believed God too good to damn them, and the Unitari- 
ans, who believed they were too good to be damned, respectability 
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was able to make itself quite comfortable.” We observe in this vol- 
ume a frequent use of Scripture language which borders upon pro- 
fanity. A lady once said, ‘‘ Perhaps I shall never see Mr. Emerson 
any more. Well, ‘I saw his day, and was glad.’” And again, one 
might ‘‘ reverentially remove his hat as he passes the Second Church 
in Boston, where the broken body and shed blood of Anne Hutchin- 
son and Mary Dyer revived to be the sacrament of a New World 
covenant.” Again, ‘‘For every hard dogma Emerson unfolded a 
fragrant tinted petal of thought. He lost nothing, but raised up 
all to the last day.” ‘‘He seemed to be giving a consummate 
statement of fundamental beliefs, a prophet of true lineage announc- 
ing the fulfillment of every jot and tittle of the faith delivered to 
the saints;” which is a remarkable assertion about a man who de- 
clares that ‘‘ Christianity has become a mythus, as the poetic teach- 
ing of Greece and of Egypt before.’ Truly, as Dean Stanley re- 
ported on returning from America, ‘‘ religion has passed through an 
evolution from Edwards to Emerson;” but he could not so truly add 
the remainder of his statement, that ‘‘the genial atmosphere which 
Emerson has done so much to promote is shared by all the churches 
equally.” Transcendentalism had very little effect on the great mass 
of American Christians outside of Boston. ‘‘ After one of his lec- 
tures et Middlebury College, Vermont, a minister said, in the closing 
prayer : ‘We beseech Thee, O Lord, to deliver us from ever hearing 
any more such transcendental nonsense as we have just listened to 
from this sacred desk.’” To this we heartily respond, Amen. 


The Life of the Rev. James Lloyd Breek, D.D.: Chiefly from Let- 
ters written by Himself. Compiled by Charles Breek, D.D. E. & J. 
B. Young & Co. New York. 1883. 12mo., 557 pp. Price, $2.00. 

The life of the late Dr. Breek is worthy of careful study, and will 
be found full of most interesting lessons to American Churchmen. 
In some respects it is almost an ideal life of a clergyman and a mis- 
sionary. In one particular, he realized Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Character of 
the Happy Warrior,” 

““who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought; 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright;” 


for he was confirmed while yet aschool-boy, and at the age of sixteen 
consecrated himself to the sacred ministry. At the time of his 
graduation he wrote thus to his aunt : ‘‘ My profession has long been 
chosen in my own mind—long ere I disclosed it to any one. I think 
the ministry was the very first occupation for life that came into my 
mind, and none other, I can truly say, has since come in to be com- 
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pared with it; indeed, the thought of serving in the temple of the 
Lord has afforded me the greatest joy I have ever experienced.” He 
seems to have had no misgivings as to his call to the ministry. He 
says, ‘‘I feel as well assured of it as though a voice from heaven 
called me to the work.” And, providentially, he was enabled to 
prepare for it. In his thirteenth year a legacy of $1000 was left to 
him. This gave him three precious years of training under Dr. 
Muhlenberg at Flushing, with such fellow students as Bishons Oden. 
heimer, Bedell and Kerfoot, Drs. Mahan, Van Bokkelen, and the 
Passmores. He afterwards graduated at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and took the full course of three years at the Gen. Theol. 
Seminary, a good aunt having assumed all the expenses of his educa- 
tion after the legacy was exhausted. He was thus well equipped for 
his future work, which was both missionary and educational. Indeed, 
he was a missionary from the first. In the letter above quoted he 
said, ‘‘I think my heart does not deceive me when I say, I am will- 
ing to go and preach the gospel in the remotest and most heathen 
portion of earth’s wide surface, should the Lord see fit to send me.” 
A visit of Bishop Kemper, then Missionary Bishop of the North- 
west, to the Seminary, asking for men and means, stirred him and 
others to zeal for that field, and resulted in the formation of an asso- 
ciated Mission, a kind of Religious House, including and finally 
consisting of Breek, Adams and Hobart, the founders of Nashotah. 
Of that institution he was both heart and head for nine years, and 
with his devoted coadjutors trained up many able missionaries, and 
laid broad and deep the foundations of the Church in Wisconsin. 
Then, with the Rev. T. Wilcoxson and the Rev. J. A. Merrick, he 
formed a new mission, located at 8S. Paul, on the Mississippi River, 
and from that as a center he planted the Church in Minnesota. At 
first his attention was given to the white population, and many 
flourishing parishes were established. But the numerous Indians in 
the Territory appealed to his pitying heart. He divided his work, 
and planted missions among them at Crow Wing and afterwards at 
Leech Lake. In these he was greatly assisted at one time by the 
general Government. But its policy and its agents being changed, 
he was sorely annoyed by the traders selling liquor to the Indians, 
and was finally driven from the field by their lawlessness and drunken 
revelry. Then with the aid of the Rev. D. P. Sanford and the late 
Rev. Dr. Manney, he founded a new mission and educational institu- 
tions, called the Bishop Seabury University, at Faribault, Minnesota. 
After seventeen years spent in Minnesota, he pushed on with new 
associates to help build up the Church in California. The Missionary 
College of 8. Augustine, with its Boys’ School and Theological 
Seminary, and 8. Mary’s School for Girls, at Benicia, were the result 
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of this his last enterprise. Here, in 1876, he went to his rest. 
‘And if ever man needed rest from labor, surely that man was J. 
Lloyd Breek. He was literally worn out with work, and sank 
exhausted into the grave; and if ever man will receive a reward for 
work well done in the service of his Master, surely the richest 
crown of glory will bedeck the brow of him who was, in the 
truest sense, faithful unto death.” So wrote the Rev. Dr. Stubbs, who 
was with him in his last illness. We have not space to speak of his 
great self-denial, or the hardships he endured, of the long journeys 
he performed on foot through the woods, or of his perils among the 
drunken Indians. His bravery never quailed. His courage shone 
out brighter and brighter through the thirty-five years of his minis- 
try. The volume is full of the very romance of missionary life. His 
zeal was contagious. By his addresses and still more by his letters, 
he aroused and maintained the enthusiasm of a large circle of friends, 
Individuals contributed sums ranging from units to’ thousands 
annually. The Seabury Society of ladies, of New Haven, organized 
in 1844, contributed to Dr. Breek’s several missions in thirty-three 
years the sum of ten thousand and ten dollars. The biographer has 
done his part well, and has made a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Church in the West. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James Anthoay Froude, M.A. 
New York. Chs. Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 370 pp.. $1.50 

Every reader of Froude’s histories knows him to be a man of ex- 
tensive reading, writing in a most brilliant and attractive style, but 
startling us often by presenting to us the historic characters of the 
past in such a light that, if we accept his conclusions, our heroes 
dwindle into very commonplace, if not very bad men, and the vil- 
lains who darken the pages of history turn out to be not so black 
as they are painted, and some are even heroes. Never was there a 
greater surprise to the readers of history than the picture which Mr. 
Froude presented to the world, in his History of England, of that 
hot-headed, grasping, unscrupulous, libidinous old tyrant, who, not- 
withstanding, was destined, in God’s providence, to play so import- 
ant a part in the English Reformation—Henry VIII. 

In the longest of the short studies in the present volume we have 
his judgment as to Henry II. and Thomas a Becket, and again, if we 
accept his conclusions, we must re-peruse our English history and re- 
cast our judgment of the two most prominent actors of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Historical characters must be judged from the standpoint of 
the times in which they lived. If we would form a correct judgment 
of Henry and Becket we must remember that in the twelfth cen- 
tury the sovereign was supreme. The barons held their titles and 
their castles very much at the king’s pleasure, while the peasants 
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were little better than slaves. The Church was indeed corrupt; many 
of the clergy led scandalous lives; simony was openly practiced in all 
quarters ; superstition and ignorance prevailed. In spite of all this 
the Church was the only power which cared for and protected the 
rights of the common people, and the common people knew it. In 
this age the average Romanist would scarce defend the claim which 
the Church of the twelfth century made. But in that age it was rec- 
ognized, and when the civil power invaded what were regarded as 
ecclesiastical rights, the legal clergy must resist them. This is ex- 
actly what Becket did. The Constitutions of Clarendon enacted: 
‘‘That all suits concerning the advowson and presentation of 
churches should be determined in the civil courts; that no person, 
particularly no clergyman, of any rank, should depart the kingdom 
without the King’s license; that all appeals in spiritual causes 
should be carried from the Archdeacon to the Bishop, from the 
Bishop to the Primate, from him to the King; that the revenue of 
vacant sees should belong to the King, etc.” (Hume, vol.i., p. 394.) 
The King also required that a civil officer of his appointment should 
be present in all ecclesiastical courts, and should for the future give 
his consent to every composition which was made with sinners for 
their spiritual offenses. The story of the quarrel is too well known 
to be repeated here. The King was bound to subject the ecclesias- 
tical to the civil power. Becket determined to resist it to the death, - 
History represents Henry as a man of large views for his country, a 
bold and brave statesman and knight, but at the same time a man 
quite devoid of high principle or religious feeling. He married 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, who had been divorced by Louis VII. for her 
immoralities, and Mr. Green says: ‘‘ Religion grew more and more 
identified with patriotism under the eyes of a King who whispered 
and scribbled and looked at picture books during mass, who never 
confessed, and cursed God in wild frenzies of blasphemy.” Yet in 
Mr. Froude’s judgment all this is to be condoned, even the violent 
words which led to the murder, which he acknowledges the King 
may have said: ‘‘ Of the cowards who eat my bread, is there not one 
who will free me from this turbulent priest?” because he fought the 
Church, and thrust the civil power into ecclesiastical causes. 

History represents Becket as tainted with many of the evils of his 
time. He was arrogant, eager for the supremacy of the Church over 
all other powers, ready to sacrifice any one who stood in the way of 
what he deemed the Church’s rights; but at the same time of un- 
questioned piety, of intense devotion to the one object of his life, and 
of a courage which in the crisis of his fate amounted to heroism. 
In Mr. Froude’s eyes he is little else than a presumptuous hypocrite; 
a man who one day devotes himself to the most ascetic practices, and 
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the next gives full bent to his appetite; whose high aim is personal 
aggrandizement. 

In his essay on the Oxford counter-reformation Mr. Froude lays him- 
self still more open to severe criticism, for he is dealing with things 
of which we speak from our personal knowledge. He takes his 
father’s parish as a fair sample of what the English Church was 
forty years ago. He knows, or at least says, nothing of the hard- 
drinking, secularized parson, who was so often found in the rural 
districts; of the widespread ignorance-of the spiritual character of 
the Church; of the absence of that charity which ‘‘ hopeth all things,” 
even from Papists and Dissenters. The Oxford tracts are written, 
and he spends a year in the house of an evangelical rector in Ireland; 
and here everything is so lovely in the house and in the parish that 
there must be something rotten in a Church which can present pic- 
tures of such ideal loveliness and at the same time foster the wicked 
men at Oxford, who are stirring up strife, and teaching that the 
Church of England is something more than a state establishment owing 
its existence to Henry VIII., whose cardinal doctrines are to look 
down with scorn upon Dissenters, and firmly to believe that the Pope 
is Antichrist. Of the leaders of the Oxford movement Newman is 
the first, because he was consistent. Of Dr. Pusey he has nothing to 
say. Of Keble: ‘‘It would, perhaps, have been better if he had left 

~the Church of England, instead of remaining there to shelter behind 

his high authority a revolution in its teaching.” To suppose that 
the Church has any special authority is absurd. ‘‘The Church of 
England may play at sacerdotalism and masquerade in medieval 
garniture; ... but they [the clergy] will not at this time of day 
persuade intelligent men that the Bishops gave them really superna- 
tural powers. Their celebrations and processions may amuse for a 
time by their novelty, but their pretensions deserve essentially no 
more respect than those of spirit-rappers.” 

The answer to all this is the present condition of the English 
Church in England and the colonies, upon which it is not necessary 
to enlarge here. 

But the most extraordinary statement of our modern light in his- 
tory is this: ‘‘ But for the Oxford movement skepticism might have 
continued a harmless speculation of a few philosophers.” Is the 
Oxford movement responsible also for the spirit of unbelief which is 
general in Germany, France and the United States? Oredat Judeus 
Apella. 

The First Prayer-Book of Edward VT., compared with the Successive 
Revisions of the Book of Common-Prayer. By James Parker. Oxford 
and London: Parker &Co. 1883. 573 pp. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the Church revival with 
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which the present century has been blessed is the earnestness shown 
by laymen in investigating strictly ecclesiastical subjects. In a 
recent number of the Review there was a notice of the labors in 
this direction of a distinguished Philadelphia layman, and now we 
tuke great pleasure in directing attention to a volume by an English 
Churchman, no less favorably known for his own literary labors than 
for his wise discrimination in publishing the writings of others, 

It appeared first in 1876, but it has lately gone to a second edition, 
which has been thoroughly revised and partly re-written. Mr. Park- 
er’s main object is to exhibit the various changes which the English 
Prayer-Book has undergone frum the first issue in 1549 to the last 
revision in 1662. The manner of doing so adopted by him is at 
once intelligible and reliable, although it has involved him (and 
his daughter, who has rendered him considerable aid) in much 
trouble. In nothing is this more noticeable than in the care- 
fully prepared Synopsis of the’Variations in the Rubrics of Holy Com- 
munion. The whole work, while very helpful to liturgical scholars 
in general, will be found particularly so to those who have any dis- 
position to go into the debatable points of present significance. 
Such persons may have their views very much modified by what Mr. 
Parker here so impartially puts before them. Indeed, without 
some such study as this book gives them the opportunity of pursuing, 
they can hardly feel themselves justified in expressing any very 
decided opinion on these points. 

The Index and Concordance naturally grew out of the plan upon 
which the volume has been written, but the gain therefrom to the 
reader is invaluable in enabling him to understand the exact meaning 
and force of many of the words employed in the Rubrics. 

While the English Church is especially indebted to our author, 
we feel that American Churchmen will also be greatly interested in 
reading his treatise. The near relation of our own Prayer-Book to 
that of King Edward, and to the subsequent ones, makes us feel 
obliged to him for the ease with which he helps us to trace this con- 
nection. 


Practical Thoughts of a Mother. From the German of E. Michel. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1883. 325 pp. 

It is a gratifying thing to know that there are American ladies who 
when abroad think of something else besides Paris fashions and the 
last French novel. The wife of an American banker, a lady of high 
social position and culture, while passing the winter in Vienna with 
her children, for the purpose of studying German, spent her leisure 
in translating this admirable little book, and on her return a friend, 
also a lady of high social position, translated the poems in the book 
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into very charming English verse. It is a good work, well done. 
The book is admirable in every respect: very suggestive, because it 
comes from the observant and careful mother of a large family; 
thoroughly practical, because it is the outcome of a faithful mother’s 
actual experience with her own children. Many a father and mother 
would feel reproached for past neglect could they read the chapter 
on ‘‘ Children as Educators of their Parents;” and those on ‘‘ Refined 
Behavior in Daily Life,” on ‘* Confidence,” on ‘‘Old Women,” may 
be read with pleasure and profit by any one who is brought into con- 
tact with children. 

The poetry is very German; full of nature; tender and sweet, and 
the versification very smooth. We heartily commend this book to all 
who are in any way connected with the training or education of 
children. 

Christ’s Christianity. By Albert H. Walker, of the Hartford Bar. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1882. 12mo., 178 pp. 

This neat and beautifully printed volume contains the instructions 
of our Lord found in the Four Gospels, analyzed and arranged accord- 
ing to subjects. ‘It is an attempt to furnish the public with an 
edition of the sayings and discourses of Jesus, separate from all 
other matter.” It is divided into fourteen chapters, under such titles 
as ‘*God,” “Jesus,” ‘*The Holy Spirit,” ‘‘ Commandments,” 
‘¢ Promises,” etc. The work seems to be well done. In general the 
titles are well chosen and exhaustive. We observe, however, that 
there is no chapter for Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the Church, the 
Ministry, or the Lord’s Day; but this defect is partly compensated 
for by a full index, showing where to find any given text used in 
the volume. It has also an alphabetical index of subjects. It fol- 
lows the Revised Version. This work occupied the compiler’s 
leisure for more than five years, and is a lasting monument of spare 
hours well spent. It will be found useful for reading at family 
prayers and on the sick-bed. 

Final Causes. By Paul Janet, Member of the Institute, Professor 
at the Faculté des Lettres of Paris. . Translated from the second 


edition of the French by William Affleck, B.D. Second edition. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 8vo, 544 pp. 82.50. 


This is a volume to which we cannot undertake to do full justice 
in this department of the Review. It would require from twenty 
to thirty pages to go at all intelligibly and clearly into the discussion 
which M. Janet here conducts. We shall, therefore, best subserve 
the interests of our readers by giving an outline of the contents of 
the work, referring them to the work itself for details. After a pre- 
liminary chapter, stating “the Problem” to be considered, the author 
divides his work into two books: the first or ‘‘ The Law of Finality,” 
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and the second on ‘‘ The First Cause of Finality.” Book I. has nine 
chapters in it, and goes fully into the questions of the principle of 
finality, the facts to be considered, mechanism and finality, and also 
the doctrine of evolution, as taught by Lamarck, Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer. Book II. has five chapters in it, devoted to what the writer 
calls the physico-theological proof of finality, subjective and im- 
manent finality, instructive and intentional finality, with a clear state- 
ment as to creative activity, and the supreme end of nature. In an 
appendix of over eighty pages the author furnishes a number of 
valuable papers in connection with the general subject of his work. 
Dr. Flint, Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, 
supplies a commendatory preface, at the same time noticing some 
points of difference between him and the learned Frenchman. 

As the argument drawn from design, so admirably handled by 
Paley, in his Natural Theology, is again assuming a position of im- 
portance in the controversy with modern skepticism, the appearance 
of M. Janet’s book is timely, and as such we commend it to our 
readers. 

Bibliotheca Theologica. A Select and Classified Bibliography of 


’ Theology and General Religious Literature. By John F. Hurst, LL.D. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 8vo, 433 pp. $3. 

The object of this volume is clearly expressed on the title page 
just given. Dr. Hurst divides his work into five parts, viz., Part I., 
‘Introduction ;” Part II., ‘‘ Exegetical Theology ;” Part III., ‘‘ His- 
torical Theology;” Part IV., ‘‘ Systematic Theology;” and Part V., 
‘*Practical Theology.” The four parts, after the Introduction, are 
each again largely subdivided, so as to cover all the authors and 
books on the various portions of the general topic. These sub- 
divisions are quite too numerous to be specified here. While they 
give ample room for bringing into close connection all the books 
which the compiler names, both for and against the orthodox view, 
they have this disadvantage, that the same author and book are re- 
peated necessarily a number of times. Dr. Hurst declares that “ it has 
been (his) purpose to do full and equal justice to all denominational 
and confessional literature,” and he designs his work “ for the minis- 
ter of the Gospel, the theological student, the teacher of advanced 
Bible classes, and the general reader of religious literature.” 

In some respects we think we could suggest here and there an 
improvement in the volume. At the same time we cheerfully put on 
record our appreciation of the excellent service Dr. Hurst has per- 
formed in preparing and bringing out his ‘‘ Bibliotheca Theologica.” 
It will prove to be what he tells us he intended it to be, a valu- 
able ‘‘ guide to the better sources in all departments of theological 
science.” Theclear open page and large type, and the general typo- 
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graphical excellence of the work, add to its attractiveness and 
value. 

Pearls of the Faith, or Islam’s Rosary. By Edwin Arnold. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1883. 319 pp. $1. 

There are two sides to the religion of Mahomet. One represents it 
as it was exhibited in the latter part of his own life and as it is now 
exemplified by the ‘‘unspeakable Turk.” The other shows it in a 
very different light—as the joy, the strength, the comfort of mil- 
lions of devout souls, to whom it appears as a true revelation from 
God, and the very gate of heaven. It is this latter view which Mr. 
Arnold brings before us in this dainty volume. In the preface he 
tells us that ‘‘it is a custom of many pious Muslims to employ in 
their devotions a three-stringed chaplet, each string containing thirty- 
three beads, and each bead representing one of the ninety-nine 
beautiful names of Allah. The Faithful pass these ninety-nine 
beads of the rosary through their fingers, repeating with each Name 
of God an ejaculation of praise and worship.” He then proceeds to 
enumerate these names, and appends to each some illustrative legend 
from Oriental sources, or a paraphrase of some text of the Koran, 
casting light upon it. He thinks the differences between Islam and 
Christianity are not so great as their similitudes, and that the relig- 
ion of a sixth part of humanity must be conciliated. ‘‘It shares the 
task of the education of the world with its sister religions, and it 
will contribute its eventual portion to 


‘that far-off divine event, 
Towards which the whole creation moves.” 


What the ‘‘ Indian Song of Songs” is to Hindu theology, and what 
the ‘‘ Light of Asia” is to Buddhism, the ‘‘ Pearls of the Faith” is to 
Mahommedanism. It presents ‘‘in the simple, familiar and credu- 
lous, but earnest spirit and manner of Islam—and from its own points 
of view—some of the thoughts and beliefs of the followers of the 
noble Prophet of Arabia.” It is impossible to do justice to this vol- 
ume of beautiful poetry by a few extracts. We will give but one, and 
that by no means the best. The third title means ‘‘ The Compassion- 
ate.” The supposed ejaculation of the worshiper reads thus: 


‘*Say Ar-Raheem! call Him Compassionate, 
For He is pitiful to small and great.” 


From the poem illustrative we select these lines: 
‘Thus it is written; and moreover told 
How Gabriel, watching by the Gates of gold, 
Heard from the Voice Ineffable this word 
Of twofold mandate uttered by the Lord: 
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‘Go earthward! pass where Solomon hath made 
His pleasure-house, and sitteth there arrayed, 
Goodly and splendid—whom I crowned the king— 
For at this hour My servant doth a thing 
Unfitting: . . . . Goin! 
Save thou My faithful servant from such sin. 
Also, upon the slope of Arafat, 
Beneath the lote-tree which is fallen flat, 
Toileth a yellow ant who carrieth home 
Food for her nest, but so far hath she come 
Her worn feet fail, and she will perish, caught ‘ 
In the falling rain; but thou, make the way naught, 
And help her to her people in the cleft 
Of the black rock.’ 
Silently Gabriel left 
The Presence, and prevented the king’s sin, 
And holp the little ant at entering in.” 
This is followed by an ejaculation of praise like the first: 
‘*O Thou whose love is wide and great, 
We praise Thee, the Compassionate.” 

In type paper and binding, the volume is all that could be de- 
sired, and we hope it will have as wide a circulation as its prede- 
cessors. 

Eras and Characters of History. By William R. Williams. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 12mo, 286 pp. 

This book comes from a venerable Baptist minister of this city, 
and consists of a dozen Essays or Papers on Nero and §. Paul, Mo- 
nasticism, Augustine and Chrysostom, Wicliffe, Luther, Calvin, 
Knox, and others of the same sort. It is written in a rather lively 
style and much earnestness; but in point of scholarship it can hardly 
be called a success. The writer is an intense Protestant of the Prot- 
estants, as was to be expected from the aggressive denomination 
to which he belongs. He eulogizes the Protestant saints, Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, Roger Williams, Oliver Cromwell and the like, and 
of this last says, ‘‘ While the history of the land must admit the 
greatness of Cromwell, his image among her sovereigns her royalist 
prejudices will not permit her yet to install.” If Dr. Williams is to 
be credited, Puritanism is the very quintessence of the gospel of 
truth, godliness, learning, etc. He presents nothing new on this 
subject, but repeats over and over the self-praise which is so charac- 
teristic of Puritanic books and writers. Schism is nothing; it is ig- 
nored entirely; sects and parties, jangling and disputing, may de- 
nounce one another on all hands; yet the cry comes up continually 
in jubilation of Puritanism, the true mother of this disorder and dis- 
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grace to the Christian name. It is a gloomy prospect ahead, under 
such a state things, and one is almost forced to despair of the resto- 
ration of unity and concord in Christendom. 

Books of the kind here noticed will not, we are sorry to say, do 
anything toward effecting the end which all true Christians pray for 
day by day. 

My Portfolio. A Collection of Essays. By Austin Phelps, D.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 

Doubtless the material of this book, as contributions to papers and 
periodicals, has already attracted wide notice and effected great 
good. But in this form it is concentrated, wears a more authorita- 
tive guise, and will certainly enter upon a new mission of usefulness. 
We confess to a special admiration of Dr. Phelps’ method of hand- 
ling subjects. He selects salient points, around which his treatment 
gathers; does not waste time and effort in illustration of what is 
plain, does not bring learning or recondite philosophy to bear on that 
which common-sense can easily reveal, but directs earnest and inci- 
sive thought and style to practical aims. His versatility of knowl- 
edge is incidentally shown, and never employed as scholastic pad- 
ding to swell the proportions of an article. 


The Children’s Saviour. By Edward Osborne. New York: E. & 
J. B. Young & Co. 1882. xii+275 pp. $1. 

There can be no doubt that children will read this book with un- 
usual interest and with much profit. It is made up of teachings 
given to the children of the Church of the Advent, Boston, on topics 
pertaining to the Sundays from Advent to Whitsunday. The author 
has the happy and rare faculty of making sober sound truth attrac- 
tive and impressive to the young mind and heart. Sermons though 
these are, the book, if it were in a Sunday-school library, would, we 
think, be sure to be often asked for, and would have a wide and use- 
ful circulation. 

Logie and Life, and other Sermons. By the Rev. H. 8. Holland. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1882. xvi, 320 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

Mr. Holland, in these discourses, reminds us much of the late 
Canon Mozley. Less profound it may be, he has, nevertheless, the 
same large way of treating a subject, the same success in getting out 
of the beaten path in which sermons are apt to be found, the same 
acuteness and tenacity of thought, with a style of equal strength and 
even superior fullness and beauty. The peculiarity of Mr. Holland’s 
sermons is that they each take some one question, generally one that 
is great in itself, always one that is timely, and follow it keenly and 
unflaggingly to its solution. Hence the topics which are discussed 
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are not numerous, but they are important topics, and they are handled 
in a manner that is very masterly. Mr. Holland’s rank is justly with 
the great preachers of our day, and his sermons will be, to the clergy 
. and thoughtful laity, of high value. 

Evangel; Sermons for Parochial Missions. By the Rev. Joseph 
siee’ D.D., LL.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1882. 303 pp. 

The title of this book correctly indicates the character of the 
sermons it contains. They were prepared for ‘‘ parochial missions,” 
and were preached on various occasions of that nature. They are full 
of vigor and warmth. They are direct and unsparing in depicting 
the unreason and peril of the impenitent, they are exceedingly earnest 
in entreaty, they are tender and loving in declaring the mercy and 
grace of the Gospel. Intended to be awakening and stirring, they 
seem well fitted to put new life into Christians lapsing into indiffer- 
ence, and to strike with alarm souls perishing in their sins; while in 
their affectionate setting forth of the Saviour they should be effective 
in leading those just turning from death unto life to trust and hope. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Samuel Nichols, D.D., of Greenfield Hill, 
Conn. Edited by the Rev. Sylvester Clarke. New York: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1882. 12mo, 396 pp. $2. 

In this volume are presented to us twenty-eight sermons of one of 
the most worthy of the earlier generation of the clergy of the Church 
in the United States. They were preached in the years from 1815 to 
1837, while their author was rector of the ancient parish of Bedford, 
N. Y. Accurate in doctrine, painstaking and ample in their setting 
forth of the truth, faithful in exhortation, with a manner simple, de- 
vout, sympathetic and earnest, and the charm of a naturalness and 
quiet grace of style as rare as it is pleasing, these sermons are to be 
heartily commended. In our judgment they are models of the best 
kind of preaching, viz., that which will be the surest to reach the 
mind and heart of the average listener, and be the means of an abid- 
ing good. The editor’s work has been done with marked care, and 
the make-up of the book is, in all respects, deserving of more than 
ordinary mention. Into whatever family it finds its way, it will not 
fail to be read, and more than once; and always with pleasure and 


profit. 
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** CERTAIN INNATE TRUTHS.”—An unusually strong and conclusive 
article, ‘‘Some Fallacies of Herbert Spencer” (AMERICAN CHURCH 
Review for March), by the Rev. Geo. Wm. Douglass, contains this 
sentence: ‘‘ Certain ideas and truths are innate in the mind of man.” 


P. 260.) 
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Pray, what are these ‘‘ innate’ truths? Specify one or two for ex- 
ample. 

An innate truth would be a truth (i.¢., ‘‘A true thing; a verified 
fact; a true statement or proposition; an established principle, fixed 
law, or the like; as, the great truths as morals.” Vid. Webster’s Dict.) 
inborn in the mind, and there existing without the operation of the 
senses or of any process of reflection. But Mr. Douglass adds, ‘‘ Nobody 
ever taught them to you. . . . Such is the idea of God.” He quotes 
the case of the infidel James Mill, who tried to bring up his son, J. 
§. Mill, ‘‘so that the idea of God would not enter his head till he 
was mature,” to illustrate his foregoing statements. ‘‘ But,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ the experiment failed. For in the boy’s text-books, in the 
heathen Greek and Roman authors, the thought of God appeared,” 
etc. 

Did young Mill get his ‘‘ thought of God” innately? No! As Mr, 
Douglas admits, the thought of God came tohimin reading: it was 
the result of reflecting upon what he read, 

All our knowledge is obtained by sensation and reflection, accord- 
ing to Locke. Stewart says, ‘‘that the first occasions on which our 
various intellectual faculties are exercised are furnished by the im- 
pressions made on our organs of sense, and, consequently, that, with- 
out these impressions, it would have been impossible for us to arrive 
at the knowledge of our faculties.” So, too, Upham: “ Were it not 
for impressions on the senses, which may be traced to objects external 
to them, our mental capabilities, whatever they may be, would in all 
probability have remained folded up, and have never been redeemed 
from a state of fruitless inaction. Hence, the process which is im- 
plied in the perception of external things, or what is commonly 
termed by Mr. Locke sensation, may justly be considered the occasion 
or the introductory step to all our knowledge.” 

Ideas (of God or of His creations) are the result of mental activity. 
In the course of nature the earliest ideas are through the senses; 
then the mind reflects; it ascends to an apprehension of abstract, 
positive, essential, spiritual truths. The ‘‘man going into a dark 
room with a lantern to read what was already written on the walls” 
(Ibid. p. 260), instead of illustratively proving that ‘‘ certain ideas 
and truths are innate,” is rather an example of the reverse; the writ- 
ing on the wall to this young Daniel was there, not in his own head; 
he had a lantern by which to read, and without which he could not 
read the writing. After he had read ‘‘ the certain ideas and truths” 
conveyed thereby became his as knowledge. 

Boston. Wa. C. WinsLow. 
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Novum TESTAMENTUM IN VETERE LATET; VETUS IN Novo PATET. 
—‘‘Multum et solide significatur, ad Vetus Testamentum timorem 
potius pertinere, sicut ad novum dilectionem: guamquam et in vetere 
novum lateat, et in Novo Vetus pateat.”—S. Augustine, Quaestiones 
in Exodum, lib. ii. Quaest. 73 in Exod. 2019. Antwerp ed., tom. 
iii., col. 333. 

From the inquiry in the February number of the CourcH REVIEW 
I have had occasion to look up the citation above given. If I under- 
stand Mr. George, he would like to know whether the above expression 
is to be ascribed to 8. Augustine or S. Ambrose. I believe that the 
original passage is really S. Augustine's: Quaest. in Exod. 73 (not 
72). There it is remarked on Exod. 20. 19: ‘‘ Multumet solide sig- 
nificatur, ad Vetus Testamentum timorem potius pertinere, sicut 
ad Novum dilectionem, guamquam et in Vetere Novum lateat, et in 
Novo vetus pateat.” A similar passage is found in the treatise 
De Spiritu et Littera, n. 27. The thought which lies in 
these words is repeated most manifoldly in the works of Augustine. 
The idea is self-evident that the New Testament is prefigured 
in the Old—also not strange to 8. Ambrose. Ambrose expressed 
the same, for example, in the following passages: De Cain et 
Abel, lib. i., n. 28: Et Testamentum dictum quoniam sanguine dedi- 
catum est: Vetus in typo, Novum in veritate. De Interpellatione Job, 
lib. i, c. 5, n. 12: Venit Dominus Jesus: Novum detulit Testa- 
mentum, et illud quod erat vetus, factum est novum. 

Enarrat. in Ps. i., n. 33: Bibe Christum, ut bibas sermones ejus; 
sermo ejus Testamentum est Vetus, sermo ejus Testamentum 
est Novum. Jzposit. in Ps. 118, Serm. 4, n. 28: Novum 
Testamentum in Vetere Testamento erat; intra illud currebat, 
per quod annuntiabatur. The thought that religious truth 
is darkly expressed in the Old Testament, but clearly in the New, 
Ambrose asserts in the following manner: Hnarrat. in Ps. 38, n. 25: 
Primum igitur umbra praecessit, secuta est imago, erit veritas. _Um- 
bra in lege, imago in Evangelio, veritas in coelestibus.. .. Ergo 
quae nunc celebrantur in ecclesia, eorum umbra erat in sermonibus 
prophetarum. 

Enarrat. in Ps. 39, n. 2: In Evangelio jam nobis non legis caligat 
umbra, sed veritas fulget, quia Christus illuxit. 

Evposit. in Ps. 118, Serm. 5, n. 10: Cui autem dubium quod lex 
Dei umbra sit Christi ? 

Exposit.in Ps, 118, Serm. 8, n.16: Lex per occulta mysteria nuntiat 
Christum, non autem facie ad faciem demonstrat, sicut Evangelium 
demonstravit. In ipso enim facie ad faciem loquebatur. 

Ibid., serm, 17, n. 7: Haec ergo quae annuntiavit per prophetas, in 
Evangelio manifestavit. 
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Ezxposit., n. 10: Prius Propheta legitur, et sic Evangelium, in quo 
verba lucida, sed validiora praecepta. 

Enarrat. in Ps. 43, n. 59: Lex ergo quasi figura est omating Evange- 
lium quasi lumen et signaculum veritatis. 

Exposit. in Ps. 118, Sermo. 8, n. 59: Multa obscuritas est in scrip- 
turis propheticis, sed si manu quadam mentis tuae Scripturarum 
Januam pulses . . . . paulatim aperietur tibi, non ab alio, sed 
a Dei Verbo, . . . . quia solus Dominus Jesus in Evangelio suo 
Prophetarum aenigmata et legis mysteria revelavit; solus scientiae 
clavim detulit et dedit aperire nobis. 

Enarrat. in Ps. 43, n. 48: Quid est ergo, ‘‘ Factus sum illis in 
parabolam,” nisi quia finis legis est Christus; et mors ejus solvit 
aenigmata Prophetarum; eaque quae ante Judaeis erant incognita, 
cum prophetarentur, postea manifestata sicut dominicae passionis 
effectu. 

In all these passages 8S. Ambrose might also clearly have said, In 
Vetere Testamento Novum latet, in Novo Vetus patet. But Ido not 
believe that this expression is to be found anywhere, totidem verbis, in 
his works. 

As regards the supposition that 8. Augustine would adduce the 
expression on Exod. 73 only as a citation from the work of another 
writer, for example of 8. Ambrose: I do not think it probable, 
because 8. Augustine so frequently repeats in like form the thought 
expressed in the cited sentence, that we can properly regard it es the 
original spiritual property of the so-named Church Father. 

Perhaps it will interest the teacher to become acquainted with 
some parallel passages in the works of 8. Augustine, Edit. Collectio 
Eccles. Patrum, in which the works of 8. Augustine fill volumes 
108-148; and I limit myself to the Homiletic Commentary on the 
Psalms. 

Enarrat, in Ps. 45 (Vg.); t. 115, p. 327: Sacramentum Novi 
Testamenti non apparebat in gente Judaeorum quod illis Vellus, hic 
velum: velatum enim erat sacramentum in vellere, in area vero, in 
omnibus gentibus patet Evangelium Christi. 

Fnarrat. in Ps. 67; t. 116, p. 296: Gratia (Novi Testamenti) et isti 
gressus (Apostolorum) latebant in Vetere Testamento, cum autem 
venit plenitudo temporis . . . visi sunt gressus tui, Deus. 

Enarrat, in Ps. 72; t. 116, p. 434: Erat David rex Israel tempore 
quodam Veteris Testamenti, quo tempore Novum Testamentum 
occultatum ibi erat, tanquam fructus in radice. 

Enarrat. in Ps, 74; t. 116, p. 502: Nam ibi (in scriptura Veteris 
Testamenti) Novum Testamentum absconditum latet, tanquam in 
faece corporalium sacramentorum. 

Enarrat, in Ps. 77; t. 117, p. 25: Utique sacramentum regni 
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coelorum velabatur in Vetere Testamento, quod plenitudine temporis 
revelaretur in Novo. Ibid, p.30: Audita sunt in Vetere Testamento, 
quae cognoscuntur in Novo. .. . Initium est Vetus Testamentum, 
finis Novum. 

Enarrat. in Ps. 84; t. 117, p. 164: In Vetere Testamento figuraba- 
tur Testamentum Novum. Illa figura erat, haec expressio veritatis. 

Enarrat. in Ps, 89; t. 117, p. 292: Praemia fidei quae non appar- 
ent in Vetere Testamento, sed revelantur in Novo. . .. In Vetere 
Testamento sunt umbrae futuroridum. 

Pnarrat. in Ps, 105; t. 118, p. 231: Vetus Testamentum in Novo 
revelatum, in Vetere Novum velatum vides. 

Enarrat, in Ps. 143; t. 119, p. 425: Gratia Novi Testamenti in lege 
velabatur, in Evangelio revelatur. Velum removimus, quod vela- 
batur, agnovimus. 

Fnarrat., in Ps. 150; t. 120, p. 82. ... 

8. Augustine even sees in the number of the Psalms an intimation 
of the agreement of both Testaments. The Resurrection Day of 
Christ is called expressly the first of the week: Mark 16:2. The 
first of the week, from thence onward to the Sabbath, are seven 
days; from the first day of the Lord, eight days (7+8=15; 150 
Psalms). 

EpwarD HERz0OG. 


BERN, March 2, 1883. 


Bishop Herzog is right in saying that the sentiment of the pas- 
sage in question is found in many connections in the writings of 8. 
Augustine quite as abundantly as in the writings of S. Ambrose. 

The passage of S. Augustine on the 150th Ps. more fully given is 
in this wise: ‘‘ But the Sabbath is the seventh day. But the Lord’s 
Day, after the seventh, what is it but the eighth, the same which is 
to be esteemed the first. For it is called also the first of the week, 
so that from thence there is the second, the third, fourth, and so on 
to the seventh of the week. But from Lord’s day to Lord’s day is 
the eighth day; where the revelation of the New Testament is declared, 
which in the Old was covered, as it were, under earthly promises. 
In the whole of this Znarratio 8. Augustine brings out the mysteries 
of Numbers as applied to the symbolization of the New Testament in 
the Old. And so by combinations of sevens and tens and fifteens he 
makes out the 150 Psalms and other mysteries of the Gospel in the 
Old Testament.—Ep. 
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Havergal, Frances Ridley. Poems. Red-line ed. 550 p. sm. Q. cl., $2.50. 

Homer. The Iliad; done into English prose by Andrew Lang, Walter 
Leaf and Ernest Myers. 8 + 518 p. D. cl., $1.50. 

Perry, T: Sergeant. English literature in the eighteenth century. 14+ 
450 p. D. cl., $2. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe. Select letters; ed., with an introduction, by 
R: Garnett. §. (Parchment ser.) vellum, $1.23. 

Thucydides ; tr. into English with introduction, marginal analysis, and 
index by B. Jowett; ed. with a preface to American ed., by A. P. 
Peabody, D.D. 20 -+ 699 p. O. cl., $3.50. 

Warren, G: Washington. Governor Winthrop’s return to Boston; an 
interview with a great character: a poem read at a social meeting of 
First Church, and also at the Thursday Evening Club, March 25, 
April 20, 1882. 5-28 p. il. sq. D. cl., $1.25. 


MISCELLANY. 


Archibald, Rev. F. A., ed. Methodism and literature. 427 p. D. cl.,$1.50. 

Cumming, Mrs. C. F. Gordon. At home in Fiji. New ed. map and il. 
D. cl., reduced to $1.25. i 

Du Moncel, Theodore. Electro-magnets: the determination of the ele- 
ments of their construction; tr. from the 2d ed. Reprinted from 
Van Nostrand’s Magazine. 122 p. T. (Van Nostrand’s sci. ser., no. 64.) 
bds., 50 c. 

Brichsen, J: Eric. On concussion of the spine, nervous shock and 
other obscure injuries to the nervous system in their clinical and med- 
ico-legal aspects. New rev. ed. 12-+ 163 p. O. pap., 10 c. 

Foster, S. Conant. The temperance telescope; il. by C. J. Howard. 
64 p. O. pap., 25 c. 

Francatelli, C: Elmé. Francatelli’s modern cook: a practical guide to 
the culinary art in all its branches; comprising, in addition to English 
cookery, the most approved and recherché systems of French, Italian 
and German cookery; with 61 il. of various dishes, and a glossary to 
the whole work; from tha 10th London ed., rev and enl. 17-585 p. 


O. cl., $5. 
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Greer, H: The storage of electricity. 3-40 + 22 p. O. pap., $1. 

Guernsey, H. N., ¥.D. Plain talks on avoided subjects. 126 p. D.cl.,$1. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell. The professor at the breakfast-table. New 
ed., with a new preface. 6-+ 410 p. D. cl., $2, 

Hughes, Daniel E., M.D. A compend of the practice of medicine. In 
2 pts. Pt. 2: Diseases of the respiratory, circulatory and nervous sys- 
tem, and diseases of the blood. 125 p. D. cl., $1.25. 

James, H:, jr. The siege of London, The pension Beaurepas, and The 
point of view. 4-+ 2904p. D. cl., $1.50. 

Jeffries, B. Joy, M.D. Color-blindness: its dangers and its detection. 
New ed., rev. andenl. 18 + 334 p. D. cl., $2. 

New homes of America; or, American mansions and villas. 120 p. F.* 
mor., $10. 

Public health papers and reports. V. 7: presented at the 9th Annual 
Meeting of the American Public Health Association, Savannah, Ga., 
Nov. 28 to Dec. 3, 1881; with an abstract of the record of proceed- 
ings. 4+ 446p. O.cl., $5. 

Romanes, G: J. Animal intelligence. 14-+-520 p. D. (International 
scientific ser., no. 44.) cl., $1.75. 

Rand, McNally & Co.’s indexed atlas of the world; containing large- 
scale maps of every country and civil division upon the face of the 
globe; together with historical, statistical and descriptive matter 
relative to each; illustrated by colored diagrams showing increase or 
decrease of population, wealth, debt and taxation, civil condition of 
people, chief productions, articles of manufacture and commerce, 
religious sects, etc.; accompanied by a new and original compila- 
tion, forming a ready-reference index. 6ti ed. 6-+-904 p., 93 maps, 
251 diagrams, F. cl., $25; hf. mor., $27.50; mor., $30. 

Rand, McNally & Co.’s indexed county and township map of Missis- 
sippi. 26 p., folded map, 8. cl., 60 c.; pap., 50 c. 

Rand, McNally & Co.’s indexed county map of Louisiana. 22 p., 
folded map, 8. cl., 60 c.; pap., 50 c. 

Rand, McNally & Co.’s indexed county and township map of Minne- 
sota. 26 p., folded map, S. cl., 60c.; pap., 50 c. 

Rand, McNally & Co.’s indexed county and township map of Alabama. 
80 p., folded map, S. cl., 60 c.; pap., 50 c. 

Rand, McNally & Co.’s indexed county and township map of Georgia. 
82 p., folded map, 8. cl., 60 c.; pap., 50 c. 

Rand, McNally & Co.’s indexed county and township map of Montana. 
12 p., folded map, S. cl., 60 c.; pap., 50 c. 

Smith, J. Alden. Report on the development of the mineral, metallur- 
gical, agricultural, pastoral and other resources of Colorado for the 
years 1881 and 1882. 159 p. O. pap., 35 c. 

Spofford, Ainsworth R., ed. American almanac and treasury of facts, 
statistical, financial and political, for the year 1888. ibrary ed., 381 
p. D. cl., $1.50; Popular ed., 281 p. D. pap., 25 c. 
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Tribune. Index to the New York Daily 7ridune, 1882; with a sum- 
mary of events, giving the world’s history during 1882 in brief. 8. 
pap., 50. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Cramer, Rev. W. The Christian father: what he should be and what 
he should do; together with a collection of prayers suitable to his 
condition; from the German by Rev. L. A. Lambert; with an intro- 
duction by Rev. Stephen V. Ryan, D.D. 275 p. Tt. cl., 65c. (Roman 
Catholic.) 

Oraven, Mrs. A. Natalie Narischkin, Sister of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul. 283 p. D. cl., $1.25. (Roman Catholic.) 

Giles, Rev. Chauncey. Perfect prayer: how offered, how answered. 
284 p. D. cl, $1. 

Harris, J: Andrews. Principles of agnosticism applied to evidences of 
Christianity: nine sermons, to which is added a tenth, on the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the trinity. 128 p. D. cl., 75c. 

Harris, 8: Smith, D.D. The relation of Christianity to civil society: 
delivered in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Phil., in Advent, 1882. 
222 p. D. (The Bohlen lectures, 1882.) cl., $1.25. 

King, Rev. H: Melville. Mary’s alabaster box; [homilies]. 154 p. D. 
cl., $1.25. 

Meyer, H: A: W: Critical and exegetical hand-book to the Acts of the 
Apostles; from the 4th ed, of the German by Rev. Paton J. Gloag, 
D.D.; the translation revised and edited by W: P. Dickson, D.D.; 
with preface, index and supplementary notes to the American ed. by 
Rev. W: Ormiston, D.D. 32+ 512 p. O. cl., $2.50. 

Morris, Herbert W., D.D. The celestial symbol interpreted; or, the 
natural wonders and spiritual teachings of the sun, as revealed by the 
triumphs of modern science. 704 p. O. cl., $3.50; leath., $4.50; tky. 
mor., $5.50. 

Parkhurst, C:H., D.D. The blind man’s creed, and other sermons. 
42-+-46 p. D. cl, $1. 

Roberts, Alex., D.D. Old Testament revision: a hand-book for Eng- 
lish readers. 280 p. 8. cl., $1.40. 

Robinson, E.G. Lectures on preaching: delivered to the students of 
theology at Yale College, Jan. and Feb., 1882. 6-4 214 p. D.cl., 
$1.25. 

Spurgeon, Rev. C. H. Sermons. [New cheaped.] 10v. 124-888; 10 
-+- 441; 448; 8-+445; 454; 7-450; 3-378; 3-372; 7-510; 411 p. por. 
D. cl., reduced to $10. 

Townsend, L. T., D.D. Bible theology and modern thought. 332 p. 
D. cl., $1.50. 

Van Baton, J:, D.D. Expository and practical lectures on Haggai and 
Zechariah; ed. by Rev. W. J. Robinson, D.D. 12+ 856 p. D. cl., 
net, $1. (Presbyterian.) 
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THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, WITH COMMENTARY. 


CONTENTS :—Hisroricat Intrropuction. By Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D.—Tu= Carenpar. By Rev- 


R. Sinker, Trin. Coll. 

—Tue Cresps. B trade Cane 
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ATION Services. By Re 
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THE Praver-Boox. 


.—MorninG AND Eveninec Prayer. By Rev. 
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Rev. E. Wensley. 16mo, cloth, 75c. 
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DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 
This Series, which will embrace when comeiened 
every Diocese in England and Wales, and will 


sib 2 a — library of English Ecclesiastical His- 
ony. — — will be oo woke itself, — 
possibility of repetition has been carefully guard- 
ed against. 


The volumes already issued are: 

Tieterbars- By the Rev. R. C. Jenxins. With 
map. 0, cloth, $1.05. 

Pag By the Rev. W. H. Jonzs. With map. 
16mo, cloth, 75c. 

Durham. By the Rev. J. L. Low. 
16mo, cloth, 75¢. 

Peterborough. By the Rev. Gao. A. Poors, 
With map. 16mo, cloth, 75e. 

—Chichester. The South Saxon Diocese. 
By. Rev. W. R. W. Stzpuans. With map and 
#, 16mo, cloth, 75c. 

Oxford. By the Rev. E.Marsnacr. 16mo, cloth, 
75¢- 

Worcester. By the Rev. G.Smrru. 16mo, cloth, 


With map. 


75¢- 
York. By the Rev. G. Orsay. 16mo, cloth $r.05. 
j oneal: 


NEW HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


China: Its History, Government, Literature, etc. 
With numerous illustrations. 1amo, cloth, $1.50. 
Russia: Past and Present. Adapted from the 
German of Laukenau and Delnitz HENRIRETTA 
M. Cuester. With maps and illustrations. 

r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Charlem: e. By the Rev. E. L. Currts, B.A. 
zamo, cloth, $1.05. 

Mitslav; or, The Conversion of Pomerania. A 
pore pone the introduction of Christianity among 

Slavs. By the late Right Rev. Bishop 
Mitman, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.05. 

John Hus. The Commencement of Resistance 
to Papal Authority on the Part of the Inferior 
Sones By the Rev. A. H. Wratistaw. 12mo, 

1.05. 


Lectures on the Historical and Dogmatical ro? 
Vv 3 


tion of the Church of England. By the Re 
Baker. 16mo, cloth, 45c. 





HEROES OF ScIENCE. 
The aim of these volumes, which will be followed 
Physiciog on the Chemists. Physicists. M Mechan 
yeete t= is to show, by =e of 
the progress o of science from the 
ase a inductive method until the present 


The following volumes are now veady : 


Botanists, Zoologists, and Geologists. 
= P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S, 12mo, clout, 
1.20. 
Astronomers. E. J.C. Morton, B.A., Scholar 
of St. John’s cal lege, Cambridge. Crown &8vo, 
with diagrams, $ ‘ 


EARLY BRITAIN. 


A series of books which has for its aim the presen- 
tation of Early Britain at great 
The set will embrace monographs +m Celtic 
Roman Britain, Anglo-Saxon vian 
Britain, and Norman Britain. Rech volume will be 
the work of an accredited specialist, and the whole 
will give the result of the most recent critical ex- 
amination of our early records. 


The volumes ready ave: 
Celtic Britain. By J. Ruys, M.A. 16mo, cloth, 
goc. 


Anglo-Saxon Britain. By Grant Atvan, B.A. 
16mo, cloth, 75c. 





Guesses at Purpose in Nature. With especial 
eg to Plants. By W. Powe. James. 16mo, 
cip! 

The Natural Theology of Natural '. 
By the Rev. R. Sr. Tout Tyrwnitr. 16mo, ‘ 
45c. 

Addresses to Candidates for Con 
By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A. x6mo, cloth, 30c. 

A tional Life of of Our Lerd and Saviou 

Christ. By the Rev. BE. L. Curts, D.D 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





All the above prices are NET. Ten per cent will be added for postage on books sent by mail. 


FULL CATALOGUE FREE. oN N APPLICATION. 


*,* To be obtained through any bookselier, or of the sole ainda are the Society in the United States, 


_E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


COOPER UNION, 4th AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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